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r PREFACE 

P®^®''^! PP'l^^'T^si^^^s need to be aware of alternative policy options before'they can rriaRe 

decisions^regardihg the optimal resolutjon of critical prcblems in vocational education. By utilizing 
the expertise of vocational educators, the policy options should provide policymakers with infor- . 
mation about anticipated Impacts, advantages, and'disadvantages of each alternative*. ^ 

Recognizing this need ofjederal policymakers^ the U.S. Department ci Education. Office of 
Vbcatiohaj and Adult Educatiori(0VAE), requested that ttie Nation a l*6eriter for Research |n Voca- 
tional Education conduct a study for the purpose of preparing policy analysis papers in^eight 
priority areas of high national interest: the are^s identified by OVAE were (1) private sector invol- 
vement with the vocational community, (2) eritrepreneurship, (3) defense preparedness. (4) high 
techhblbgy. (5) youth emplbyrneht. (6) special needs^f^pecla^^b^^ 
-^cat i bh— a h d~(B)"e"rfirc^il0ttalT^^^ r oiogy^ 

4n-5MScbrxjanGerWit4^4heir^t^ 
tidh, the National Center for Research in Vbcatibhal. Education cbriducted a limited cbrnpetitive 
search for authors to develop policy analysis papers bn the eight critical issues in vbcatibhaiedu- 
cation. Vocational edUcatibh faculty rherhbers from educatichal professibhal develbprneht \BPDj 
institutions of higher education entered the competition by submitting a five-page prbpbsal. No 
proposals were received oh the topic of , defense preparedness. After ah exter^sive ihterhal and 
external review process, eight authors were approved by the Assistant Secretary for Vocational 
Education. U.S. Department of Education. 

'The authors were provided assistance In policy analysis procedures, identification of relevant 
lijerature, and feedback of draft papers by policy analysts and educators. The authors presented 
their papers at a seminar in Washington, D.C., for key federal vocational educ^atlon pollrvmakers. 

Other policy papers produced in this series are these: 

• . Andrew A: Helwig. East Texas State University . ' 

Alternative Training Options for Stractaraliy Unewpidyed Older Workers 

i \ 

• Dennis R. FJerschbach, University of K^aryland 

Addressing Vocaiionaf Training and Retraining through EducatibRaf Technology: Policy 
Alternatives 

• RUth P. Hughes, Ibvyd Sta^e University 

Secondary V^ocatidhal Edi catioh: Irhporat've for Excellence 

• Clyde f^'^MaUnce, The Florida State University _ _____ 

Private Sector Involvement with the Vocational Corfithuhity: Ah Analysis of Policy Dptiohr 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In the UnUed States^ youth constitute one-fourth of the labor force but one-half of the unerti- 

pioyed (not counting the discourajied and involuntarily Youth employment prob- 

lems oHhis magnitude are linked to Immediate and irretrievable lossesjn economic productivity 
(wasted res ourcesj, less than optjm^ resource development (through increased training 

that would accompany employment), and a variety of social pathologies (e,g., crime, drug abuse). 
This policy a^nalysis paper describes t^he actions avallabfe at the fed^raj policy-making level to pro- 
vide leadership and support for one institutional mechanism that enhances youth employment: 
vocational education. 



Source and Backgrourid of the Youth Employment Problem 

Examihailbh of the size of the youth Work force, characierisiics of unemployed youth, past 
history of youth erriplbymeht patterns, and future trends revealed the fbllbwfhg: 

• ^ Ybuth are uhemplbyed at a rhuch higher rate than adults. 

• Youth uhemplbyrheht is cbhcehtrated arnbhg thbse-bfmihbrity race, thbse living in pbv- 
erty areas, and thbse with low educational attainment. 

• The majority of youth make a reasonably smooth transition from school to.some kind of 
work. 

• The average unemployment rate for youth was 14.9 percent in 198'1 (16.5 percent in Sep- 
tember 1983). 

• Approximately^2b-25 percent of youth who are unemployed experience unemployment for 
fifteen weeks or longer: 



High rates of youth unemployment have been present since the 196Qs with rates Increas- 
ing during the 1970s and i9$0s. 

The number of ybuths in the labor force WiW decline during the late 1980s and the 1990s. 
Rbwever, the hurhber bf ybuth bf n>jhbrity race in the labbr fbrce will decline at a much 
sibwer rate. 



The target pbpulatibh fbr federal pblicy bh ybUth erriplbymeht can be broadly interpreted to.be 
ail youth (30 mjllion in 1990), assuming they are all interested in preparing fOr wOrk during Or after 
the youth period of their lives. However, special focus for this policy analysis is on reducing the 
risk Of extended periods of unemployment by youth (which affected approximately eight hundred 
thousand youth in 1981). . * ^ 
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Likely Cbhsequehces of Youth Employment Problems 

The merit of attention by vocational education to ybUth emplpymeht problems is first evalu- 
ated by examining the consequences to youth of extended periods of unemployment. These con- 
sequences include the follov^ing: 

• Social costs: lost output (because of idle human resources), increased federal expendi- 
PAV^l^'^^s services to the unemployed and/or their families), and 
changes in criminal behavior (increased crime rate) 



• Private costs: reduced future employment and earnings and diminished health 

Notwithstanding the gaps, Nmitatjons, apd saBjectJve^ nature of the e^^ is 
difficult to ignore even the fikely short- and long-lerm effects of extended periods of youth unem- 
ployment. These consequences need to be weighed against those of other initiatives federal policy 
bri vocational education miv^ht undertake (e.g., adalt empioyment, increased prodactivity, sex 
equity, defense preparedness, technological advancement). 



Possible Causes of Youth Employment Problems 

CaUsatibn is ah illusive cbhcept when social phehbmeha are bf cbhcefh. The possible causes 
lini<ed tb ybUth emplbyment prbblems are divided intb three categories: 

• Demand-side causes: size of demands wbrk requirements, ahd access tb demand 

• Supply-side causes: size of supply, work qualifications, and access tb supply ..^^ta^ 



• Transition causes: quality and quantity of services 



Two questions are used Jo guide analysis concernmg possible causes: Which caus are relatively 
more^ important ij} determining H M^® ^'^®_9^?9°i^ ?'^®"lR[95^r^®'^^ (^) distribution of 
• youth unemployment? The results indicated the following points: 

\ • Youth uhemployrneht has muitipie causes with little evidence that the causes can be 
reduced to one or two as a focus for federal vocational edacation policy. 

r' 

• The rnbst irhpbrtaht cause Irifruehcing the size bf youth uriemplbymerit Is lack of ehbugh 
jbbs. This prbblem is cbmpbuhded by the large increase in the hurhber bf ybuth over the 
past twenty years ahd the_"entry" peribds bf uherriplbymeht typical fbr ybuth jbihihg the 
labbr fbrce in the United States. 

• The distrlbUtibn bf ybUth unemplbyment seems rhbst influenced by supply-side causes 
relating tb deteribratlbn of social institutibhs such as famjiy. schbbi, and cbmmunity. 
Ready access to sufficient, high-quality vbcatibnal educatibn, with needed support servi- 
ces, has potential for impact In this context. 




Cdrnpdhehts of a Youth Empldyrrieht Policy 

Analysis of strategies designed to improve youth employment by employment-reiated educa- 
tion and training poiicy resulted In identifying the following major service components: access. 

education, information, transition, and work experience-related services. Illustrative activities 

appropriate to each service category are proposed for vocational education. Service compor^ents 

l9_P°_^^'^'A^3"^_®s P^ y^^m^ "D®/rP'P?"^®_"^ based on an examination of the effec- 
tiveness of past employment-related education and training policy: Major findings are as foMows: 

• A wide array of sej-vic^s is needed at all t[mes to ensure yoatji^_niPL^y ni?nt^§erv^^ must 
be sensitive and responsive to the varying vocational development status and other char- 
acteristics of youth, as well as the condition of the labor market; 

• The idehiified services, for the most part, can be and are effective In Imprbvlhg youth 
employment. 



• Vocational education is a rnajbr provider of education-related services, arid to some 
exterit rribst other types of services, rieeded to irriprbve ybuth erhplbymerit. 

• Many bther public and private agencies, institutions, arid entities are also providing effec- 
tive services to irriprbve ybUth erriplbyrrierit. / 

• The delivery of service cbrripdriehts occurs at the local level in Unique situations. Success 
of any federal Initiative depends heavily on what localities and states are willing and able 
to do. 



Alternatives and RecommendatiDns for Vocational Education 
Policy on Youth Employment 

On the basis of the above analysis, the following policy alternatives and related recbrrimerida- 
tions emerged for reaffirming, refining, and redirecting federal vbcatibnal education policy tbward 
youth employment: The federal government is encburaged to assume leadership iri erisuririg the 
implementatibn bf each recbmmeridatibri. 

Policy Alternative: Emphasis on Serving all Youth versus 
Ybuih with High Risk of Uhemploymeht 

• Vbcatibrial edUcatibn shbUld be responsive to the emplbyability heeds of all yoL/f?) who 
want to work. Special fbcUs of federal atteritidh ahtf'resdUrces should be directed to youth 
at rridst risk regarding sustained empldyment problems. 

• All vocational education programs should be of high quality and up-to-date In 
technology. 

• Professionals in vocational education shoujd have a cjear understanding of whaUhey can 
accomplish and communicate this very clearly to various publics (especially employers): 

• At a minimum, all vocational education programs should certify that students have 
learned emplbyability (job-seeking and jbb-cbpirig) skills. 
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• Vbcatibhal education programs should strive to attract students with a wide range of abll 
ity and sbcibecbhbrhic status. 

• Youth at most risk regarding sustained employability problems should have a long-term, 
individual employability plan. 



Policy Alternative: Emphasis bh Serving Ybuh§er versus Older Youth 

• The similarities and differences in the goal! bf secbhdary and pbstsecbhdary vbcatibhal 
education programs should be clarified and cbmrnUhicated to the. public. Sirriilarities and 
^L't*^r®'^_^®_^ should be evident In federal accbuhtabiMty rgquirerriehts. These secbhdary 
?'^^_P9^^]?^?9['_^_^n^ programs should be responsive to the vbcatibhal develbprrieht heeds 
. of their students. 



• There shopJdJ)e closer artjculation in the content and student transfer among secondary 
and postsecondaryj^ocatjonal education programs so as to compose a system of educa- 
tion responsive to the vocational development needs of youth and the labor market' 



Policy Alternative: Emphasis on Providing Education Only 

versus Education and Other Services \ 

• At a rhihirhum\ vocational educaiibh should teach career exploration and location and use 
bf labbr market ihfbrmatibh tb all its students. 

• The supervised work experience part bf vocational education (cbbperative vocational 
education) should maihtaih a definite classrbbm training cbrripbrierit and a definite train- 
ing plan; it should involve bccUpatibhs with real learning possibilities. These prbgrams 
should be made available by the tenth grade if they are tb assist in reducing early high 
school separation (dropping out). 



• Students in vocational education programs should have ready access tb job placerheht 
and counseling services. 

• Vocational education shqujd coqrdjnate its efforts with other agencies and organizations 
to provide youth employment service components effectively and efficiently. 



Policy Alternative: Emphasis on Reducing tabor Market 
Supply-Side Causes versus Demand-Side Causes 

• Vbcatibhal education should be responsive as a mechanism to increase the quality and 
quantity bf labbr market demand. 



Limitations and Barriers 



The major barriers to improving ybUth ernplbymeht thrbugh federal vbcatibhal educatibh pbl- 
Icy through these recommendations are (1) insufficient job vacancies (labor derhahd), (2) expecta- 
tions that are too high for iimlted federal resources, (3) problems bf providing leadership tb a 
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diverse and decentralized educational systenie and (4) political feasibility of required changes. 
Since the major cause of youth employment problems is lack of jobs, vocational education's role in 
youth employment is destined to focus primarijy on the fdllowing: reducing frictjbhal Unemploy- 
ment, reducing structural unemployment resulting from lack of training^ and fostering equal treat- 
ment of youth who seek employment. 
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CHAPTER 1 



SOURCE AND BACKGROUND OF THE YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 



Introduction 

"Uhemplbymeht is the^m^ now facing the United States" (Ecb- 

nbmic Report of the President A p. 2B). three forms of ahemplbymeht are at work— frictiorial. 
cyclical, arid structual— arid all impact on youth employrnerit*. Iri the Uriited Siaies, youth cbristi- 
tute brie-fburth bf the labbr fbrce but brie-half of the uriernplbyed (ribi cburitlrig the discouraged 
arid irivbluritarily uridererhplbyed). Youth employrrierit problerns bf this\magriitude are liriked tb 
immediate loss iri ecoribmic productivity (wasted resburces), less thari bptimum hurriari resource 
develbprneht (through the trairiirig that would accompany erhplbymerit),varid a variety of social 
pathblbgies (e.g., crime, drug abuse). 

This policy arialysis paper describes the alternative actlbris available at the federal policy- 
rtiakihg level to enhance youth employ merit using brie iristltutiorial mecharijsm: VocaUohal educa- 
f/bn. The analysis is divided iritb six sections: (1) sburce arid backgrbUrid bf the youth erhprbyrhent 
prbblerh. (2j likely cbhsequerices of youth employment prbblems. (3) possible causes of youth 
employment prbbrems. (4) components of a youth emplbyment policy, (5) oveVview of current fed- 
eral youth employment policy, and (6) alternatives and recommendations for vocational education 
policy on youth employment. The section on source and background of the problem jirovides a 
context within which to v[ew the policy probjem being addresse^^ 

geographic distribution, degree of concent^^^ in part|cuiar groups, character Is tjcsjDf people 

affected, past hjstcjry.juturejrendsj^j'he second section focuses on what Is knowii about the con- 

?®5L'^®_^^J^^^ly^?l^J^'?PL^yr'l?^'^ PI^'^'^l'l^_(®:9-^^^^_^''® PI'y^^®_^Q^ s^cjai costs, how sub- 
stantial are the costs in the short and long run, how firmly are the casual linkages dbcumerited). 



Next, the~ pblicy analysis addresses possible causes of the above cbrisequerices as a target fbr 
action by vbcatibrial educatibri (e.g., what are the causes: how might they be grbuped for thirikirig 
abbui sblutlbris; arid, agalri. hbw "hard" Is the evlderice bri causatibris). The fburth sectibri moves 
frbm prbblem diagribses tb prescriptioLris; that is. what services would make up a cbmjDreherisive 
pblicy tb address youth erriplbyrnerit. Services are liriked tb causes, arid specific rbles fbr vbca- 
tibrial educatibri are suggested. The lessons bf past experierice with vbcatibrial edUcatibri arid 
other emplbyrnerit arid trairiirij-related pblicies are analyzed as a way tb assess the likely effec- 
tiveness bf varibUs services. Next, a brief assessrherit is made bf current youth emplbymem pblicy 
as a means to examine which services are being prbvided arid, rhbre impbrtarit for this paper, what 
limitations in quantity arid quality of service rnight exist. Last, a sectibri i$ devoted to addressing 
policy alternatives specifically with recommendations to federal policymakers for enhancing the 
role of vocational education in improving youth employment. 



'fP/JL^® purposes of Ihls pa individuals age sixteen to twehty-fbUr. This group is often subdivided into 

teenagers (sixteen to nineteen) and young workers (tvyenty to twenty-four). Ai*. other group not inciuded here but also con- 
cerried and mentioned periodically are those age fourteen to fifteen. 
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Overview of the Youth Emplbyitieht Problem 

Essentially two aspects to the youth employ merit problem are revealed by ah ahalysis of youth 
empioyment patterns. First, there is a disproportionate share of Unemplbymeht among youth. as 
compared to older workers in the labor force. Basical[y. the point made repieatediy in the literature 
is that although youth make up about one-fourth (23.1 percent in 1981) of the labor force, they 
constjtute ajmost one-half (45.2 percent) of the unemployed. Second, among unemployed youth, 
the unemployment is concentrated among those of minority race, those living in poverty areas and 
l^Jl^^.^iy^ L^w ®A"_^^^l9'^?L^l^_^''l^®P^_^L^!^^^^ youth of minority race make up approximate[y 
one-tenth (12:7 percent) of the youth jabor force, they constitute approximately one-fourth (24.4 "x,^ 
percenj) of the unemploy^ed youth: Simijarily, youth living in poverty areas have an unempjoymen* - 
rate that is one and one-half times the^ rate of youjh in in nonpovertj^ areas^The UQenfiPLoynrient 
rate for high school dropouts is also more [Ran one and one-half times that of high school gradu- 
ates. Youth who have a combination of these characteristics— who are of minority race, live in 
poverty areas, and have low educatibnaj attainment— are particuiariy at risk regarding employment 
problems. 



Size of Youth Work Force 

In 1981. there were 37 milliph young people age sixteen to twenty-four. As shown ih table 1. 
approximately^twb-thirds were labor force participants: they were erripjbyed or were actively IbbR- 
ing for work. Therefore, the youth labor force was rriade up of about 25 rhilliph^buth. Of this 
group, approximately 9 million were teenagers (age sixteen to nineteen) and 16 million were young 
workers (age twenty to twenty-four). 

In defi^ning the youth emp[qyment problem, two approaches can be taken. The usua/ str^tBgy 

those withjong periods^of unempjoymenj (fijteen weeks orjongerj: Sometimes these numbers are 
supplemented by information about discouraged yoath workers and underemployed youth (i.e.. 
working part-time but wanting full-tirne work). Using this strategy, the following statistics are cbri- 
sidered ihsightful: 



• in 1981. 3^7 mHMon vputh were unemployed (approximately 82G.GGG youth we/c unem- 
ployed for fifteen weeks or longer and 366.000 for twenty-seven weeks or longer). 

• In 1981. 19G.d06 youth, age sixteen to niheteeri. were hot in the labor force because they 
did hot think they could find a job (the numbers for age twenty to twenty-four were riot 
readily available). 

• Ih 1981. 1.6 millibh youth, age sixteen to twerity-fbur, were wbrkihg part-tirhe ihvbluhtarily 
(they wbuld have preferred tb wbrk full-time). 

• Lri 1981 . 2J4.000 teenagers, age fburteeh to fifteen, were urierhplbyed, lEmpToymehi and 
TraVmhg Report of tfie President, 19B2, A Table Series). 

if these numbers are added, the number of unemployed youth swells to 5.7 million workers for 
those age sixteen to twenty-four, approximately 15 percent of the total youth population. 



A second strategy for defining the youth emp[oyment problem, in some ways more responsive 

to the purpose of vocational education (as preparation of all youth for employment), is to consider 
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tABtE 1 

TdTAt POPOtATjdN AND tABOR FORCE PARTieiPATldN 
AGE 16-24, 1981 (THOUSANbSj 



Characteristic 



Total PdjiiJlatibhs ^ 



, tabor Forpe ' 
Participation** ^ 
Number Percecitage 



Total, age 16+ 
Total, age 24+ . 
Total, age 16-24 



170,062 
133,027 
37,035 



By aje group 

1619 16,208 

_ 20 24 20,827 
By sex 

Female 18,828 

Male 18,207 
By race 

Black and other 4,572 

White 32,463 
By poverty 

Nonpoverty area 
Poverty area 

By place of residence 
(includes brily 16-19) 

Central citi^ 

Suburbs 

Faritj 

Nbi'ifarm (npri; _ " 

metropolitan) 4,885 

By school enrol Iment 

(includes only age 16-19) 

Enrolled 15,909 
Not enrolled 21 ,036 



By educatjqnai status 
(of those not enrolled 
in coMegej^ 

Hjgh school grad aate 
School dropout 



NA 
NA 



4,186 
6,671 
527 



1,407 
713 



108,670 
83,584 
25,086 



8,988 
16,099 

,1 1 ,662 
13,425 

3,198 
21,888 



NA 
NA 



2,112 
3,893 
284 



7,352 
17,231 



1,180 
453 



63,9 
62.8 
67.7 



55.4 
77.3 

61.9 
73.7 

69.9 
67.4 

NA 
NA 



50.5 
58.4 
60.1 



2,697 55.2 



46.2 
81.9 



83.9 
63.5 



SQURCE: : Adapted from £rnp1oymeht and Trai'nmg ftejjbrt of the President, 1982, A Tables 
Series (1982). ' . 

NOTE: Numbers may riot add to totals because of rburidirig. 

■|h civiliari ripriiristitutiprial pdpulati 

**lh civiliari labor force (does not iriclude Armed Forces). 
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the needs diaH yputh (the 37 millidh) and particularly those who want to work— ajDproxirriately 
two-thirds in 1981. Using this approach, the problem is to assisiybuth in deciding if they want to 
^P^^^^^ ^^^^ providis preparation to those who so choose. This policy pajDer will prirharily 
l^^''®^^ unemployed youth; however, it is ihlpbrtaht to recognize that any young person hps the 
possibjijty of facing unemployment, even for extended periods; therefore, the target pbpulatibh bf 
vocational education policy on youth employment may be quite large. 

The size of the employed group of youth suggests that for most youth (approximately 85 per- 

^^^l^^^JL^^^^^P^l^PJ^.^^ rather smooth dr[ the average with present policy mech- 

anisms in place jGmsberg 1980; F Ellwood 1982). However, for a substantial number 

of indivlduajs^approximately 3.7 to 5 J million, there Is a period of being out of work while actively 
iookihg for work (or more work hours). 

Characteristics of Unemployed Youth 

The characteristics of unemployed yc;ath are described in table 2: Highlights are as follows: 

• FbHy-seveh percent are age sixteen to nineteen: 

• Forty-four percent are female. 



• Twenty-four percent are of minority race, 2.2 times the rate for white youth. 

• Sixty-eight percent (bf thbse age sixteen to hiheteeh) live in metrbpblitah areas. 

• Twenty-nine percent are enrolled In schbbl. 

• Sixty-one percent of those not enrolled in college are high schbbl graduates, althbugh the 
unemployment rate for high' school dropouts is 1.7 times that of high school graduates. 

• Twenty-two percent have been unemployed for fifteen weeks or longer. 

«> 

• Nine percent (of those age sjxteen to nmeteen^) were unernplqyed because they left their 
last job, as opposed to losing the job or just entering or reentering the work force: 



• Thirty-two percent (of those age sixteen to nineteen) seek clerical or service occupations; 
34 percent would take any kind of job. 

• Nineteen percent (of those age sixteen to twehty-bhe) would be willing to accept a job 
they want at belbw the mihimurri wagei 36 percent would do so at the minimum wage. 
(The percentage bf thbse willing tb accept these lower wages Is much larger than the per- 
centage bf thbse whb are actually emplbyed at these wages.) 



Judging frbm the bccUpatibns held by those whb are emplbyed, 79 percent bf the jbbs 
^^ntered would require less than a high schbbl decree and 68 percent wbuld require thirty 
d^^^or less of specific vocational preparatibh (althbUgh the actual entry requirements 
may be^ubstantlally higher). 



The characterlstfcq^f unempjoyed youth first testify tfiat Uhemployment can happen to almost 
any youth: Second, unemployment of youth is concentrated disproportionately among those out 
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of school, those of minority race, high school dropouts, those living in pcxwerty areas, and tjiose liv- 
ing in metropolitan arm^ Tpird, although the rate of unemployment i^mach ^[9^©^ for some 
groups such asjhose of minorjty race or^high schooj dro^quts^ in Jerms of number of unempjoyed, 

^^_®y_^''®J"J^^f _"'^''^_?'l'^y- '^^'^C^/'j_y*^^^l^_^^®'ILP^'^y"^? terms of extended time 

period for approximately 22 percent of unemployed youth, approximately eight hundred thousand 
youths: Fifth, youth tend to enter occupations in the clerical and service areas that on the average 
require (for adequate performance) less than a high, school degree and only a small arriourit of 
specific vocational training: Unemployed youth seek similar occupations and are geheralfy willing 
to accept lower wages than those who are already employed {Empioyment and Training Report of 
the President, 1982 and Sherman 1983). 



Past History of Youth Employment Patterns 

The youth erriplbymeht prbblerri. either defined broadly in terrris of the riumbeLof youth or 
narrowly in terrhs of only those urierripjbyed. is riot drily a problerh of the preseiit. Examining data 
gbirig back tb 1956,_a_s shbwri in table 3. reveals that the riurhber of uriemplbyed youth doubled 
betweeri theri arid 1981 . Duririg the sarhe time, the riumber in the labor force increased by a factor 
bf twb arid brie half. As might be expected, the riUitiber bf^Uriemployed youth also increased, from 
D.8 mlllibri tb 3.7 rriillibn— more than a fourfold increase. Furttler. the rate of youth unemployment 
has remairied above 10 percent since the late 1960s, which is double the adult fate of unemploy- 
ment. More disconcerting, the rate of youth unemployment has increased during ^.^fOs from 
12.7 to 14.9 percent (17 percent increase), the rate has remained highest for th^^younger group 
(age sixteen to nineteen), whereas the older group (age twenty to twenf^r four) has had thejarger 
increase In number of unemployed during the 197b's. During the perjod 1956-1981. the unem- 
ployment rates for minority groups has been about double Jhe rate for whUes and their labor force 
participation rates lower— each raje getting worse withtjme: if the laboi^ force participation rate for 
youth of minority race hjid been the same as for w^hites and there were no more jobs available, 
their unemployment rate would probably have been 56-66 percent In 1981. 



Future trends In youth Employment Patterns 

As the baby-bbbm pbpulatibri ages, the riumber bf youth iri the pbpul^tibri arid subsequently 
in the labbr force is Ifkely 4b declirie as shbwri by the prbjectibris delineated iri^table 4. Although 
the tbtal riurhber bf ybuth iri the labor tbrce grew from 19.9^million in 1970 to 25.6'milllon in 1980. it 
is expected tb declirie to a projected 23.8 million by 1990. By some, this decline is interpreted as an 
irriprbverrierit iri. the youth employment cdndltion. However, as pointed out previously, the y 
erriplbymeht problem, narrowly defmed. Is not a problem for Uie total youth p^ is 
concentrated among minority groups. pa/tlculaHy those living in poverty^reas: A closer look at 
the labor force projections^howsjhat major reductions will be fbj; white males (the group with 
fewest employinent problems); Ted uction^s for nqn whites will increase through 1985. decrease by 
one hundred thousand between^l985 and 1996, and then Increase again betweeri t990 and 1995. 
Considered together , with the continued competition of adult women arid illegal atieris fbr ybuth 
jobs, this finding suggests that the problem of youth emplbyrrierit will mbst likely rerhairi sigriifi- 
cant Into the 1990s (Corigress of the Uriited States. 1982). 
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TABLE 2 



EMPLOYED AND UNDEREMPLOYED, AGE 16-24, 1981 (THOUSANDS) 



Characteristics 



Employed 
Number Percentage 



blnemplb^ed 
Number Percentage 



Total, age 16+ 
Total, age 24+ 
Total, age 16 24 



By age group 

16 19 

20-24 
By^ex 

Female 

Male 
Byj"ace 

Black arid other 

White 
By poverty ^ 

Kibripoverty area 

Poverty area 

By place of residence 
(includes bri |y age 16=19) 

Central cities 

Sabarbs 
- Farm ' 

Ndnfarm (nonmetropolitan) 



By school eriroHmenj: 
(includes only age 16=19) 

Enrolled 

Not ehrblled 



By educat[qrial status (of 

those not enrolled In college) 

High schbbl graduate 

School dropout 

Reason fbr uriemplbyrrient 
(incjudes only age 16-19) 
Lost last job 
Left last job . 
Reentered JabOr force 
Never worked before 

Length of U ri emp Ibyrtlerit 
Less than 15 weeks 
15-26 weeks 
17 weeks or more 



106,397 
79,049 
21 ,348 



7,225 
14,122 



10,028 
11,319 

2,283 
19,065 

NA 
NA 



1,590 



259 
2,279 



6,292 
14,657 



927 
289 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



NA 
NA 
NA 



92.4 
94.6 
85.1 



80.4 
87.7 

36.0 
84.3 

71.4 
87.1 

NA 
NA 



75.4 
82? 
91.2 
79.8 



85.6 
85.0 



78.6 
63.8 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



NA 
NA 
NA 



8.273 
4,534 
3,739 



1,763 
1,976 

1,633 
2,106 

914 
2,824 

NA 
NA 



520 
672 
25 
545 



1,062 
2,579 



253 
164 



386 

1B2 
487 
728 



2,919 
455 
366 



7.6 
5.4 
14.9 



19.6 
12.3 

14.10 
15.7 

28.6 
12.9 

18.4 
25.9 



24.6 
17.3 
8.8, 
20.2 



14.4 

15.0 



21.4 
36.2 



21.9 
9.2 
27.6 
41.3 



78.0 
12.2 
9.8 
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tABLE 2 (continued) 



Charicteristics 



^ ^rnployed 

Number Percentage 



Number 



Unemdoyed 
ber ^feri 



ercentage 



-^m^ - • I |-| -i - - 1 i V 

Occupation held (or sought) 










(age 16-21) 










Professional, technical, and 










Riridrod 


556 


4.0 


^ 107 


3.0 


Mahaeers and adrhinistrators 


324 


2.0 


22 


i;d 


Sales workers 


1,086 


8.6 


. 251 


. 8,0 


Giprical and kindred 


2^938 


23.0 


500 


15.0 


r^r^jftcnpr^nri anH kiriHrpH 


1 081 


8.0 


235 


7.0 


Onpratt\/M< 


1 ,583 


13id 


20? 


7;6 


Laborers, except farm 


l!323 


io.'d 


285 


9.D 


Farrhers and farrh workers 


263 


2.0 


19 


1,0. 


Service workers 


3.775 


29.0 


553 


17.0 


fAn\/ kinH of lob) 






1,127 


34.0 


H^ii^lw tA/aflOc 02)mo/i 
riOUriy Wdgcb cnf itcu 










(iriir IfSxKioot ar*i^Pr\1'2]hilo vK/aflp\ 










(age 16-21) 










Lpss than $2 5D 


1,011 


8.0 


57 


2.0 


$2.50 - $3.34 


l!953 


15.0 


594 


17.0 


$3 35 (federal minimum waae) 


1,482 


It.O 


1,176 


36.0 


^'^ '^R - $4 49 


4,254 


33.0 


944 


26.0 


Morp than $5 00 


3^298 


26.0 


335 


10.0 


Data not available 


'515 


4.0 


207 


6.0 


t^eheiral education reaUired bv 










rimjnation (aoe 1B-21 1 










Hn to R \/ears 


3,60D 


28.0 


NA 


NA 


9-1 1 vears 


6,650 


51.0 


fMA 


NA 


12 years 


1,80e 


14.0 


NA^ 


isi^ 


over iz years * 


7C3P 


K n 

v/.w 


NA 


NA 


Specific yoca^tio^^ 

required by occupation (age 16-21) 










Short demdristratibn 


6,012 


46.0 


NA 


NA 


Up to and ihcjudmg 30 days 


2,792 


22.0 


NA 


NA 


31 days^up to and including 










_ 3 months 


2,406 


19.0 


NA 


NA 


3 iTibnths, up to arid iricludirig 










___6_riion^^^ 


1,084 


8.0 


NA 


NA 


is months to 1 year 


286 


2.0 


NA 


NA 


1 to 2 yeari 


185 


1.0 


NA 


NA 


More thari 2 years 


175 


1.0 


NA 


NA 



SSURGEi (Tbtal,-age 16 + thrbuglrlerigth bf^uriemplbym^^^^ f'^brri Bmproyment and 

Training fiepon ofthePrWdent, /£W2, A & B Tables (1_98Ch_(Occuj)atioris held through specific 
vocational preparation) Sherman, S.W. Education for Tx^morrow'sJobs, A Tables Series (1983), 



NOTE: Numbers may riot add up to totals because of rdurj(jiiriM._Sjecial not^^^^ 

Wages Earned-the category of Wages, $4.50 • $4i99 was missing from table for employed 
persons;. ^ 
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TABLE 3 

TRENDS \N YOUTH POPULATION, LABOR MARKEt PARtlciPAtlON 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 1952-1981 (f HOUSAiMbS) 



• 










Year 






Characteristic 






1356 


1961 


1966 


1971 


1976 


1981 


Total ooDDlation 
(age 16-24) 


Number 




17,806 


21,266 


24,142 


24,896 


35,798 


36,945 


LaDOr TOTCe 

participatibri 


* 

Number 




10,237 


1 1 ,883 


14,967 


1-8,801 


23,338 


25,080 


By age group ^ 


















16 19 


Number 
Percentage 




4,297 
'40.6 


4,935 
46.7 


6,557 
48.0 


7,470 
49.4 


9,055 
54.5 


8,981 
55.8 


20-24 


Number 
Percentage 




5,940 
64.1 


; 6,952 
65.7 


8,410 
66.5 


11,331 
69.3 


14,284 
74.7 


16,099 
77.3 


By race ^ 


















Black and 
other 


Number 
Percentage 




1 ,274 
56.5 


1,491 
55.6 


1,815 
55.4 ; 


2,221 
52.6 


2,805 I 
52.9 


^,198 

\ ^.1 


White 


Number 
Percentage 




8,96*3 
58.0 


10,387 
56.4 


13,151 
53.2 


16,570 
63.2 


20,533 
67.5 


21,8^ 
70.SS 


Unemployed 


Number 
Percentage 




a73 
83 


1,551 
13,0 


'1,282 
8.6 


2,351 
12.7 


3,434 
14.7 


3J38 
14.9 


By a§e group 


















16-19 


Number 
Percentage 




478 
ll.l 


828 
16.8 


836 
12.7 


1,262 0 
16.9 


1,719 
l9.b 


1,763 
I9.6 


2024 


Number 
Percentage 




395 
6.6 


722 
10.4 


447 
5.3 


1,130 
10.0 


1,714 . 
12.0 


:,976 
12.3 


By race 












» 






Black and 
other 


Number 
Percentage 




194 
15.2 


315 
21.1 


293 
16.1 


490 
22.1 


744Q 
26.5 \ 


. 914 
3 28.6 


White 


Number 
Percentage 




&79 
6.2 


1,235 
11.9 


9£9 
7.5 


1,901 
11.5 


2,650 
13.1 


2,8^4 
12.9 



SOURCE: Adapted frbrti EmpToymeht and Training Beport of the FresTdent, 1982, A Tables Series 
{1982);-^ 
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TABLE 4 ^ 

PftbJECTlbNS OF TOtAL POPULATION AND LABOR FORCE; 
1970-2dbb, AGE 16-24 (THOUSANCS) 



Year' 



eharacteristlcs 19^0 1975 1980 ^ 1985 1990 199 5 2000 

Total population 32,491 36,544 38,736 35,935 32,270 30,440 32,209 
Black and other 

races : 4,280 5,326 6,l43 6,156 5,819 5,673 6,276 

White 28,211 31,218 32,594 32,799 26,450^.24,767 25,934 

Total in labor force 

Black and other * _' 

races 2,361 2,699 3.100 3,^82 3,287 3,405:. NA 

White 17,554 19,919 2;470 22,225 20,481 29,602 ' NA 



SOURCE: Numbers for total pdpulatipn fOr 1970^1^ are from U.S. Bureau of Census (1982b). 
Projections for total pop for 1985-2000 are from U.S. Bureau of Census (1982aJ. Actual 

and projected labor force S^UoxriEmptoymetnt and TraMng repon of tM PresT^^^ 1982, E Tables 
Series (1982). 



u Summary 

Detailed ejcamjnayqri^^^ employment patterns reveal the fdllowihg facts: J1) youth are 

unemp^loyed Bt a much higher raje than adults; (2) youth unemplpyrtleht is cdhceiit.rated a 
those of^minprity raqe^t^ and those with low edjjcatidSBi attaihmeht; 

(3) the majority of yob^ mak^^ reasonably smooth transition f^^ to ^dme kind of work: 

(4) apprbxrmate^^^^^^ 

teen Weeks or longer; (5) high rates of youth unemployment have been present since the 1960s 
with rates increasing during the I97ds and 198(3s; (6) the number of youths In the labor force will 
decline during the later i980s and 199Gs; however/ the number of youths of minority race wMI 
decline at a much slower rate. Therefore, given the disUibutlon of youth unemployment problems, 
youth uhemplbymeht is likely to remain an issue Into the future. \ 

As a strategy fbiLVOcatibhal education, youth as a target population may be defined in various 
degrees df breadth. The widest scope is to consider the gfbup at risk regarding employment prob- 
lems to be all youth. The rationale is that vbcatibhal education's charge is to prepare alrindlviduals 
in all communities who have ihtereA in and can benefit from vocational eddcatioh. A narrower . ' 
definition would include alfyduth exTpected to enter the labor market. Here, focus would be on the 
education of those who have decided to work. Narrower still would be to focus on uhemployed 
youth— those who will have some difficulty making the trahsitp^h from school to work. The most 

i ' \ ' ■ ^" ■. , 
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resthctive^nd ''targeted" afi^roach is to defme those at risk as yoath wiih exterided perjods of 
anemployment: Figure 1 shows the relative sizes of these various groups at risk regarding yoath 
empjoyment problems and their consequences: 



A further delineatibn useful for vbcatibhaf education cbhsideration would be tb divide the age 
group so that the grbups at various degrees of risk are apprbpriate to vbcatibnal education's deliv^ 
ery system, that is secondary vbcatibnal education (through high schbbi or area center) and post- 
secondary vbcatibnal education (through area vbcatibnal schbbis br cbmmuhity cblleges). If sb 
divided, the size bf the g^ups at risk regarding ybuth uhemplbymerit for each level of vbcatibnal 
educaiibh in 1980 and projected tb1 990 would appear as shown in table 5. Although the basic 
prbpbrtibh of ybuth falMhg into each bf these groups is sbmewhat jDredictable, rriuch less can be 
said befbrehahd abbut which specific ybuhg p^bple will have emplbyment probiems of various 
levels; this fact presents a dilerrima tb using vbcatibhai educatibh bhiy as a strategy tb prevent 
extensive youth unemployment br sbmehbw tb^argrjt vbcatibhai educatibh. 



All youth (37.0 million) 






Youth in labor force (25.1 millibh) 






Uhempidyed youth 






(3.7 miliidh) 
















Ybuth with 








extended 








uhQmplpymeht 








(.8 miliidh) 



Figure 1. Size of groups at risk to youth employment problem, l98l . 
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TABLE 5 



SIZE OF GROUP AT RISK FOR SECONDARY AIMb PbSTSiCONbARY 
VbCATIONAL EbUCATlbN POLICY ON VbUTH iMPLOYMiNT, 
1981 AiSib 1990 (ThibUSANbS) 



Groap at risk 



Secondary" 



1981 



1990 



Postsecondary 



1981 



1990 



All youth 

Yoath in'labor force 



Uriemplbyed youth 

Youth with extended 

u hem ploy merit (15 weeks 
or more per year 



16,208 
8,988 

. 1,763 
301 



13,540 

8,189- 
8,852 

? 



20,827 
16,099 

1,976 
519 



17,953 

13,710- 
15,064 

? 



? 



SOURCE: Adapted from EmpToyment and Tralnmg Report of the Fresident, A, B, and E Tables 
Series{1982). 

NOTE: Assumes that the age group sixteen to nineteen is most appropriate for secondary pro^ 
and the age group twenty to twenty-four for postsecondaj-y programs. [n practjce,^highs^ 
outs and most of those age nineteen would more appropriately fit the postsecondary delivery 
system of vocational education. 
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CHAPTER 2 



kIKEbY CONSEQUENCES OF YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 



The attention given by vdcdtional education to the youth employmenj problem asjJescribed 
above Is partially dependent on the consequences of youth emptoyment problems, almost^all of 
which are assumed to be negative. Srarie authors^such as Feidstein and Ei|wood (i982)jwould 
argue that youth empjoyment problems hav^^ ®J*®^J?i'^J?^^t^l'^9_y?°^l^_^*^^°^ 
nature of th^ labor rnarkBj_and the Cons?9°fr^5^ ^1 ^^3P_P^^P^1^^^ behaviors arid low 

skiiis. Passmore (1982) completed a comprehensive review of literature of the costs of youth 
joblessness; the nature of the evidence he uncovered is summarized iri table 6. He divided costs 
into social costs (borne by society as a whole) and private costs (borne by the Indivrdual youth 
who is unemployed). Social costs Iricluded lost output (because of idle human resources), 
increased federal expenditures (for trarisfer payments arid services to the uriempldyed arid/br thei 
families), arid chariges iri crimirial behavior (iricreased crime rate). Private costs were categorized 
irito reduced future erriplbymerit arid earrilrigs arid dlrriiriished health. Some of the findings he 
uricbvered fc!l6w. 



Social Costs 

Lost Outp'ji 

Although hot specific to youth, each percentage point in the unemployment rate above 4 per- 
cent was associated with about 3 percent Jb;ver 3NP (1947 to 1961) (Oku^n 1962): Fluctuat 
the United States ecohorhy between 1953 and 1979 caused a forfeit^of thousands of years of civ- 
ilian employment opportunities, as well as a loss of $7 1 triMion from 6NP and $1.8 trilHori from 
public revenues (Keyserllng 1979). During the ]ast quarter of^l 981. 9:5 percent of poteritial labor 
force time was lost (Household Data 1982K [Howeve^n Pas^sm^^ (1982) reasons that joblessriess 
does not cause the loss of output but rather, lower than potential output causes joblessriess.] 



increased Federal Expenditdres 

Although riot specific to youth, ari iricrease iri the uriempibyroerit rate from 5 percent to 6 per- 
cent iricreases regular urierriplbyrrierit cbmperisatlbri benefits by $1.8 millibh annually (Congress 
of the yriited States 1977b). A 1 percerit iricrease in the rate of uhemplpymeht is associated With a 
7 to 9 percerit iricrease iri the riurriber of fbbd starrip beneficiaries (Barth, et al., 1975: Congress of 
the Uriited States 1977b). A 1 percerit iricrease iri the un^ernplbymeht rate produces between 2.3 
percerit arid 3.4 percerit additibrial Aid For Dependent Children beneficiaries (Suarez 1975; Hol- 
leribeck 1976). A 1 jsercerit iricrease in the Uhemplbymipht rate increases applications for Social 

Security Disability Ihcbrne payments by 10 percent. A 1 percent increase In unemployment 

iricreases Medicare caseloads by 1.5 percent within nine to twelve nionths rLando 1974j Hambor 
1975). (Passmore (1983) points out that estimates of these federal expenditures specifically for 
youth joblessness are not available and would be difficult to derive.] 
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TABtE 6 

f _ 

EVIDENCE ON LIKELY CONSEQUENCES OF YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 



Consequences 



Categories 



Indicators 



Social Costs 



Private costs 



Lost outputs 



Increased federal 
expenditures 



increased criminal 
behavior 



Reduced future 
emplbymorit arid 
earriirigs 

Dirriiriished health 



Grp^ hatidhal product 
Public revehues 
Labor force time 

y nempjoyment compensation 
Food stamp beneficiaries 
A F be beneficiaries 
SSD I payments 
Medicare caseload 

Death rate by homicide 
Arrests 

Narcotics viblatibris 

Employment rate 
Weeks of emplbymerit 



Suicide rate 

Mental hpsptial stays 

Anxiety level 

Subjective well-being 

Withdrawal and secrecy 

Distortion in perception 
of time 

bevel opment of schizo- 
phrenia 

External Jpcus of control 

befensiveriess and self- 
critidsm 

Deterioration of persbnal 
and family relationships 



SOURCE!: This table was adapted from evidence described by Passmbre (1983), pp. 11-29. 
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increased Criminal Behavior 

A 1 percent increase In the unemployment rate of fifteen to twenty-foar year olds was asso- 
ciated with a 3.27 percent increase In deaths of young people by hornicide, a 2.66 percent increase 
iiithe arrests of youth, and a 316 percent ihprease in arrests of youth for narcotics viblatidhs 
(Brenner 1980). [Passrnbre (1983) points but that studies Imkirig ybuth uriemplbymerit and crime 
are faulty In their use of aggregate rather then individual data and in their use bf assbciatibrial 
rather than causal design.] 



Private Costs 
Reduced Future Employment arid Earriihgi 



An extra ten weeks of employment by a youth during one year was related to three weeks of 

additlDnaJ einpioyment durmg the next year; twenty-six weeks out of work during the first year 
after school was related to 12 percent lower wages ten years later (EIIWDOd 1982). The odds that a 
young woman worked in any year were eight t|rrieses great If she worked during a previous year; 

^^^^L99^P^?^^J^3_^^^P^^L^y^9I^^ ^P?"^^ ysars out of the labor force imrrie- 
dijitejy after schoo] earned 3 to 5 percent less in wages per hour than a wornari who worked con- 
tinuously (Concoran 1982)^ Ten hours of work per week as a high ^chooi senior was as sodated 
with an 11 percent increase m weeks worked followmg graduation and a 3 percent increase in 
weekly earnings; however, these associations did not persist five years after graduation (Meyer . 
and Wise 1982). [Passrnbre (1983) pbihts but the difficulty in these studies, even when using Ibngi- 
tudihal data, bf separating the effects bf ybuth unernplbyrneiit frbrn effects sirnply caused by indi- 
vidual differences.] 



Diminished Health j 

A 1 percent increase in the unernpldymerit rate for fitted twehty-fbur year bids was asso- 
ciated with a 2.9 percent mcreasf^m you suicides arid a 12.2 percent increase in rnehtal hospital 
residence among youth (Brenner, 1980). For the relationship of ernotldhal well-being and jobless- 
ness over all ages, reports have suggested that unemployment elevates anxiety, lowers subjective 
well being. Induces withdrawal and secrecy* distorts perception of time, is related to development 
of schizophrenia, is associated with greater external locus of control, elicits defensiveness and 
self-criticism, and. contributes to deterioration of personal and family relatiqrishjps. [Passmore's 
n983)^evaluat|ori of these studies is that many of them lack scientific rigor and that other studies 
present conflicting evidence:] 



Discussion of Cost Factors 



Passmbre (1 983) is geheraliy sceptical of the evidence available to dbcument specificariy the 
cbrisequerices bf ybuth uhemplbymerit— ribt sb rnuch because the cbhsequerices rnight ribt exist 
but because fbrmal research has hot made them factually explicit. In terms bf implicatibhs fbr pbl- 
icy oh ybuth erhplbymeht. he cbhcludes. "Modest evidence is available that youth jbblesshess has 
cbhsequences for subsequent employment. Associations of jbblesshess with federal expenditures, 
health and crirne are hard to ighpre. even though stVorig bausal links between jbblesshess (espe^ 
cially among youths) and these factors have hot been forged** (p. 2D). 
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1 What Is missing from the above analysis of the costs of yoath bnemployment is recognition of 

{1) the diversity among uhemplbyed youth, (2) the complexity of youth employment, and (3) the 
subtle and subjective nature of consequences to youth unemployment (Sriedaker 1982). First, 
althbugh both wpuld be classified as uhemplbyed fbr the purpbses-bf rnuch of the abbve repbrted 
research, the individual youth themselves can vary from the upper-class, white, male, high schbbl 
jUhioK age seventeen, living with parents as ah bhiy child, arid Ibbkirig fbr a part-tirrie summer jbb 
but unwilling to consider anything less than working at the cburitry club mariria: tb the black, male, 
high school dropout, age hlheteen, head bf hbusehbld with twb childreri arid livmg with his 
grandmother in project housing. The cbhseqUehces bf ybuth uhemplbymerit fbr these twb iridivid- 
uals are simply not the same. There are many gradients of youth characteristics between these 
two. Second, youth unemployment and its consequences rarely exist in direct serial order over 
short periods of time. Rather, the factors of family characteristics, inherited ability and characteris- 
i*^Sj^9^^9»'3_phic Jqcation, peer cultures, nature of Ideal community, quality bf ^chbblihg, and state 
9l}^_f^^^^^y in^.^r?^^ 'Q complex and unpredictable ways to impose consequences that 
themsejves vary over tjme. Thjrd, and most difficult to describe cdhvincingty. but nevertheless 
somehovv fejUq exist after some cjose observation and pondering, are the subtle and more subjec- 
tive consequences of youth unempioyrnent^ not yet measured In the above statistics; the nervous 
idleness; jack of purpose; feeling of dependence, anger and hostility; and missed opportunities for 
growth. 



Sammary 

Iri cbrisideririg vbcatibrial educatlbri pbllcy regarding youth employment. vaMdity of av/ailable 
evidence bf cbrisequerices arid the sufferirig arid Ibss created by these cbrisequerices rnust be 
weighed against the potential bf vbcatiorial educatibri tb reduce these cbrisequerices at sbme cbst. 
In theory, arid ultimately iri political arid adrhiriistrative practice, this ratib bf expected beriefits arid 
costs should be cbrhpared tb simijar ratibs for alterriative foci fbr vbcatibrial educatibri such as 
adUlt emplbyrherit, increased prddUctiyity, defense preparedness, techriblogical advaricerrient, sex 
equity. edUcatidnal excellence, and edUcatidh for special needs students. It is riot within the scope 
of this pdlii^vanalysis td prdvide analysis and infdrrriStidn for the latter meritidried alternative fdci 
for fedefaf pdricy on vdcatidnal educatidn, but the qUestidn is raised td prdvide a context for cdn- 
sideration of consequences regarding youth empldyrneht and the respdnse df vdcatidnal educa- 
tion policy. It Is fully expec:ted that the evidence to doisument the cdnsequences df these other 
problems of potential focus for vocational education is fraught with as many gaps, limitations, and 
subjectivities as is the case for youth unemployment. 
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CHAPTER 3 



POSSIBLE eAUScS OF YOUTH EMPtOYMENT PROBLEMS 



Causatibri is ah iHusiye concept when social phehbmeha are of cbhcerh. Rather, bhe is forced 
to talk ih terms bf pbss/&/e causes based oh bbservatibh bf certaih phehbmeha or characteristics 
that regularly appear tbgether, or at least in sbrhe relatibhship, in terms bf tirhe and location. It Is 
bhe thihg tb say that tWb bccurehces are cbhjbihed (that is, they happen tbgether) and quite 
another tb shbw they are cbhhected; for the cohhectiph in the sbcial arena can never actually be 
observed, only hypbthjesized with various strengths of evidence. With youth employment^ the evh 
dence at this point as to possible causes is only observational and assoclatlonal. It Is highly prob- 
able that youth employment problems have multiple or compound causes: 



Looking first at the causes of emp[oymejit prqb|ems in general and unemployment in particu- 
lar. Levin (1983) has enumerated the following commonly cited causes: 

• Wage rigidities— Wages do not adjust downward in the labor market when labor. supply 
exceeds demand because of factors such as minimum wage legislation and trade uhibh 
power: 

• Monopoly cbhcentratibh of Industry— A few large firms artificially restrict butput, and 
thereby ernplbymeht, ih contrast tb a more cbmpetitlve situation. 

• Ihterhatibhal barriers to trade— Distbrtibhs ih emplbyrrient levels are caused by tariffs, 
quotas, subsidies and exchange rates. 

• Imperfect ihfbrrhatibh— There is a lag ih labor rharket respbhse tb changes in technology 
ahd market cbhditibhs created by lack bf irhrhediaite informatibh. 

• Restrictive mbhetary policies— If the govern meht inadequately pands the money 

supply, higher ihterest rates and unemplbyment will result (If money supply is expanded 
tbb much, the rate of inflation rises). 

• Inadequate effective demand— Mature capitalist econqm^ies tend not to provide a level of 
market demand needed to employ ail resources, including labor: 

\A/ithin thjs wider context qf^nemployment, much work has been done on identifying the pos- 
sible causes of youth unemployment (iSopa 1§8b; Vice President's Task Force bri Youth Emplby- 
menn98b a, b. c. and d; Qinzberg 1980; Freeman 1980; Barton and Frazer 1980; Passrribre 1982; 
Congress of the United States. ((Sbngressibnal Budget Office) 1980 a and b. 1982): The possible 
causes can be sorted into (1) those related tb the demand side bf the market, (2) thbse related tb 
the supply side of the market, arid (3) those related tb the transitfbri frbrri riot wbrkihg tb wbrkirig 
(br wbrkirig mbre br wbrkirig iri a differerit jbb). Each bf these categories can ih turn be subdivided 
iritb the fblibwirig: (1 ) demand-side causes: size of derriahd. work requirements, and access tb 
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demand; (2) supply-side causes: :\ze bfjupply. work qualificatiphs. arid access to supplyj arid (3) 
transition causes: quantity and qUaiity. This framework for viewih§ the possible causes of youth 
unemployment is shown in table 7, along with specific causes fitting each category. Following is a 
description of each possible cause. 



Possible Demand-Side Causes 



The possible causes listed in this category are Inherent in t^e labor market and external to the 
young person seeking work. Treatment would mean focusing on changes in latior demand. 



Size of Demand 



Inadequate labor demand. Job vacancies are not avaljable in sufjicient number of Jhe type for 
which young p^j'^^'is.^''® PJ'?P?''^^» ^9^ ^I® i^^yJlL^^.^AT? geographic location as unemployed 
youth. Youth looking for work simply outnumber job vacancies: 

Work Requirements ^ 



Restructuring of iaboi demand. Restructuring involves changes in Industrial mix. technology, 
and job length. The increase in the percentage of emplbym^rit in service industries from manufac- 
turing rrteahs generally fewer unskilled jobs. Ah increase in part-time, short duration jobs means a 
forced increase in job mobility and. therefore, ah increase in the chances of periods of 
uhemproymeht. 

Unrealistic Job requirements. Job requirements used for screehmg ahd_selecting job appli- 
cants are above those required for actual successful perfdrmahce of a job. Requirements rhay be 
stated In such fdrrhs Is education, experience, licenses, and union membership. 



Access to Demand 

Successful competition from other groups^ Older workers, mjgrants^qr those prevlou 
unavailable for work (e.g.. reentering females.^ rn][itary retirees^^ P3l*®Q^^A^L^5^®''9_®^J''i^G^J'^^^'^°'_ 
tlojis) compete with unemployed youth and are more suc^cessful^in erit^rjrig or remaining at work. 
The size of the ''otherwise unavallabie" group has been iricreasing substantjally in recent years. 

Discrimination, biscrlminatlori in hiring on the basis of age, which works to the disadvantage 
of all youth, or on the basis of sex or race affects particular subgroups of youth. 

Restrictive laws and regulations. Laws and reguiatlbns related to hiring, such as the rriihlmurn 
wage legislaiibh and the Insurance re(^uirements regarding age of workers can force ernplbyers to 
pay unrealistic wages for youth in relation to their productivity, can restrict employers frbrri hiring 
youth for certain jobs, and can make ernplbyers wary of the legal risks of hiring youth. 
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TABLE 7 

A FRAMEWORK FOR POSSIBLE CAUSES OF YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 



Major 
Category 



Sub- 
Cfiiegbry 



Specific 
Caries 



Demand-side 



supply-side 



Trahsitidh 



Size of demand 
Work requirements 

Access to demand 



Size of supply 



Work t^uallflcatlbhs 



Access to supply 



Quantity of service 
Quality of service 



Inadequate labor dei^iand v 

Restructuring of labor piarket 
Unrealistic job requirements 

Successful competition from other groups 
biscrimination 

Restrictive laws and regulations 



tsu-ge^number^ ]__ ^ 

Increased jabor force participation ^ 

back of alternative uses of time 

Lack of consequences to not working 

Negative peer pressure 

School eh rbllmeht patterns 

Low labor force attachment 

Work in uhdergrouhd ecbhoniy 

Lack of education 

Lack of work experience 

Lack of ihfprmatldn 

Poor attitude toward self and/or work 

Lack of resources 

Lack of support system 

Wrong geographic location and unwiljing to 

relocate 

Competing roles 

Nonexistence of service 
Insufficient quantity of service 

inadequate access to service 
Ineffective service 
Uhcbbrdihated service 
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Possible Supply-Side Cause? 



The possible causes of ybUth unerhpldy merit posited in this catetory are inherent in\ffie 
affected persons themselves. Amelioration wduld mean focusing on changing the charafe^ristics 
and/or behavior of youth. 

Size of Supply 

taF^^e nambers. During the 196^^ population resulting from the baby boom 

bega^n enuring the labor force in rn^^^^ larger numbers than previously. The labor rnarket recently 
has been forced to accommodate many more young v^orkers. 

■■ " V 

increasing jaboi^force participation rates. More and more, youth are deciding they want to 
work for various reasons: Between 1956 and 1981, the labor force participation rates for youth 
Increased from 57.5 to 67.9 percent for youth: | 

Lack of alternative fises 61 lime. With the rnove to a volunteer milU^^ force ^nd nonpassage of 
a national youth service bppbrtuhity prograrn, the acceptable alternative ways In whiclh youth 
could use their time (while hot in school or working) have been reduced; The alternative rnbst 
readily available is leisure activities, many of which are considered of questionable value by adults. 

Lack of cbhsequerices of hot working. A youth may want tb wbrk and may actually be search- 
ing for work but hot be uhdergbihg hardship while in the process. The youth may be living at home 
and receiving a substantial aUbwahce frbrn parents, or may be receiving welfare payments, both of 
which are disincentives to work at row p^^ > . 

Negative peer pressures. A young person's friends can exert pressures as to the types of work 
that are acceptable. Peers form an important social referent group for youth. 

School enrollment patterns. As more students pursue postsecondary education (these stu- 
dents are generally of higher ability), those left to go to work are^of lower ability. Therefore, youths 
who wish to work may be less employable in relation to other groups, such as adults. 

Lowjabor force attachment (h^^ ''li^^LL^^cationaJ 
develbpnnentjvhere theyji^^^^ a '^nat^urally*'. high turnover rate be^^ 

fbrjbbs that mert jheij- needs (wh^ch^ l°'''^^^''®A^^n^?L'19^ If^enroiled in .school, they need a 
summer jbb during the summer and. a part-time job. perhaps in a different geographic location, 
during the schbbi year. Further, they may voluntarily change jobs frequently fbr a variety bf rea- 
sbhs (e.g.. tb try sbmething different, tb wprk with friends, because they wish tb leave labor rnarket 
fbr a white, fbr better wages). \ - 

Work In "uhdergrbund** ecohbmy. Some youths rnay find it much mbre prbfitdbte to deal in 
drugs and crime. Although risky, these bccupatibhs may be readily available in some rbcatiohs and 
provide large, hbhtaxable ihcbrries. _ 



Wbrk Qualificatibhs 

Lack bf/educatidh. The education of an individual, as it relates to employment, can be subdi- 
vided into general and specWC'to-wort:. General education refers to basic cognitive skills In areas 
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such as reading. speal;ing, r^^^ social studies, as well as physical (psychomotor) and 

mterpersonai (affective) skiijs.^^^^^ are skljis that are generaiizable and important to ail of the 
roies p|ayedi by a person In society (e:g^, poiiticaj, family, ecbnomic, leisure). The category of 
specifjc-to-work education rejer^Jo cognjtive^ psychomotor, and affective sKjils that are useful 
primarily in the work^roje: These skills can again be subdivided imo employabllity (seeking/cop- 
irig), general work and specific work skNIs: Employabijijy (seeking/copin]^^^ skills are those that are 
useful in obtaining, holding,^and advancing In a work ro]e of an^ klnd^ ^^PV Ln^Jy^_®_^sJngJ?bor 
market information, assessing one*s capabilities and interests, making career decisions, and relat- 
ing to supervisors and co-workers. General work skills are skills useful in the performance of sev- 
eral bccupatibris (i.e., the more basic of the specific-to-work skills): Specific work skills are those 
useful In a single occupation. Work skills that are even more specific apply only to a particular 
work site, but such skills are usually taught oh the job. 

Lack of work experience. Experience Is time spent working at paid or unpaid ernplbyment. 
Perhaps its Importance jpbmes as ah indication bf a person's likely perfbrrnarice in the real wbrld bf 
work. It is seen to provide some additional education beyond that vvhich can be bbtairied inside the 
clas|roorh or laboratory of the school. 

Lack bf ihfbrmatibh. The information lacking is abblit self, work ehylrbhrrieht, and means for 
making a successful transitiorr to work. It cd Hd involve khpwihg such diverse information as bhe's 
vocational Interests and aptitudes, the jobs that are presently vacant in a given cbmmuhity, or the 
education that is most suitable for entry into a particular occupation. 

Poor attitDde toward self and/or work. The person has low self-esteem, that is. does not feel 
??P?^L® securing a ]qb and then advancing In it. Or the person has a poor **work ethic," or does 
no^see working as an important part oHlvIng^ or perceives that the work available is not worth the 
effort: Some persons may have wage aspirations that are excesslve in relation to what they can 
reaiisticaMy produce: 



Access to Supply 

Lack of resources. The term resburces refers tb financial resburces tb purchase items, such as 
trahsportatibh. fbbd, and clbihlhg, while seeking wbrk and bec^rhing educated br established*at 
work. 

Lack of support systems. A support system is the personal sujDjDbrt of family or friends who 
help an individual make it through the Lips and downs bf getting established in a wbrk role. It 
entails the needed encburagement to "stay at if and serves as a sbuhdlrig board to solve prob- 
lems, as a source of security necessary to indiipehdeht action, and as a role model for norrhal 
behavior relating to working. 

Wrong geographic location arid Uhwillihg tb relocate. The person is living In a geographic 
location where jobs are not available at all or jobs for which the person is qualified are not avail- 
able. The person is unwilling to move to Increase the possibility of employment. There may be 
several legitimate reasons for not moving (e.g., family is not willing to move. Individual is going to 
school). 



J?c>jnpetjng roles. The pe^^ has other rojes that constrain the type of worJ< that can be 

accepted. These othei^rqles^ may i^^^ ?^hooi, Jamil5^ or je|sure^actMties^i It 
may be that the person is not interested in working or has other interests of stronger intensity. 



Possible Traniiltion Causes 



The third category of possible causes of youth uhemplbymeht is inherent in the services of 
ihstitutldhs and brgahizatibhs that are to assist in the process of transition from school to work. 



Quantity of Service 

Nbhexistehce of services. The exact type of Service heeded may hot be in existence anywhere; 
perhaps it has not even been developed or tested to the point of being dperatidhal. Or maybe the 
particular service h3s not been identified as being heeded. Types of hdhexisteht services may 
include preparation for v^orK, career guidance. (job placement, and empldyer educatidn. 

Insufficient quantity of service. The service may be available but not in sufficient quantity to 
serve all youth needing assistance. 



Quality of Service 



Jris^equate accesi to wrvjce. The service js not accessible to those who need it because of . 

factors such as geographic location, costs, admission requirements, scheduling, or physical 
'access: 

• ' \ ' 

Ineffective service. Services may be in existence and accessible but not effective. They db not 
dirnihish the prbbiem they are designed, operated, and funded to affect. 

Uhcbbrdlhated services. Service ihstitutibhs and brgahizatibhs db hbt prbvide for avoidance of 
unnecessary duplicatibh and gaps in service. Individuals are hbt able tb move from service tb ser- 
vice in a smooth flow. IVIultiple heeds are hdt taken care of with apprdpriate schedules and dverall 
cdhcerh fdr individuals. 



Relative liflpdrtahce of PbsslbirCauses 

Multiple or compound possible causes have been posited fdr^outh ilnempjoyment problems, 
belimitatlon of all the specific causes within each major category of causal factors has not been 
accomplished by research and experience. Several of the possible causes can vary from "caused* to 
"not a cause.*' depending on circumstances or the Intensity of manifestation, for example, when^ 
are services or practices such as career guidan^ce._j^^ ^.PJ^lty •Q_^'J'L^9_P''i^_^?^yi®s [nef- 

fective enolig/? to becorne a real cause of youth unemployment? Or how intense does negative 
peer pressure^ have to become to affect a young person*s deci^icm to take ^i^J^J^L^ylanot^^ 'Th'^ 
task jof sorting out possible causes is even more difficult when causes are separated from the 
effect (youth uhemplbymeht) by time and space: For eNample. it may be four or mbre years from 
the time a ninth grader gets career guidance in selecting a set of high school courses to the tirne of 
ah ihiiiai job search. Or students bbtalhihg job training in one cbmmuhity may end up searching 
for work several hundred rnlles a>vay> 

Pbssible causes alsb act ih a branched hierarchical het\vbrk §b they cah be discussed in terms 
bf primary, secondary, ahd tertiary levels. That is, the uhemplby meht of a particular hbmdgenedU,s 
group of ybuth may have a prlmary cause df "lack of educatibh," which may ih turn be caused by 
several possible causes such as poor ihstructidh. wrdhg curriculurh cdhteht, dr pddr student 
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attehdance (termed secondary possible causes). Poor student 'attendance rriay in turn be caused 
by poor health, lack of trahsportatidh. or family obligations (tertiary possible causes). 

Therefore, it becomes impprtaht to ddcumeht the cbhditibris under which each possible cause 
is likely to be a real "cbhtehdeK' for fostering youth uhemplbymehi. The task of idehtifyihg the 
actual cause(s) bf uhemplbymeht fbr a particular ybuth becbmes one of cbhslderlh^ all possible 
causes, determihihg whether the possible cause was present fbr the youth in questibht and then 
deterrhihing if the cause was bperatihg as would hbrmally be expected. 

o 

______ ___■_- _*__ 

There have been concerted eff orts to untangle the phenomenpn of youth unempldy ment by 
trying to identify which causes are the most important (in terms of frequency and consequences) 
and thereby merit most attention by institutions providing vocatibnai education. The assessment of 
the irnportance of possible causes of youth unemplby ment is perhaps most insightful if separated 
Into two Issues: (1) relative Importance of possible causes of the size o f youth unemployment and ^ 
(2) relative importance of poss[bje causes of tt)e dtstrWution ofyqutp uneniployment. The tentative 
results of reviewing studies relating to these two issues are shown in tables 8 and 9. ^ 



Looking first at the size of yo^uth uriempioyment the mos^^ possible cause js s/ze of 

strong case can be made that lack of jobs is a major contributor to youth joblessness*' (p. 21 ). 
Also, he concludes that studies of unemployed youth have found that "virtually no unemployed 
young job seekers report having rejected a job offer during the period of search" (p. 20). Lack of 
jobs in the economy is substantial. Abraharn (i982a and b) investigated the relationship between 
nurnber off job vacancies and the number off Individuals Ibbkihg for work in the U.S. ecbhbmy. She 
found that the number off vacancies has typically been much lower than the hurhber bf individuals 
Ibbkirig for work since the mid-1960s. In 1982, she estiffiated that the hurhber bf uherTiplbyed per- 
sons exceeded the number bf vacant jbbs by a factor of ten or mbre. 

The bther possible causes bf ybUth employment problems are judged tb be bf "sbme** irtipbr- 
tahce tb the size bff ybuth uhemplbyrrieht. Among theSe causes, several have been given particular 
attention \n recent analyses. 



For example, the speciffic causes related to the size off supply category have been found to be 
relatively more important [n determining the size of youth unemploy ment. Ajthough the U.S._econ- 
omy has not been hostile to youth (in the sense that it has absorbed most off a very large riumber)^ 
at a rate Increasing substantially each year during the 1960s and 1970s (see tab|e it has not kept 
up with the derfiand for jobs, particuiarjy^durjng cyclical downtur^n^smecono^nifc conditio 
Except for members off minority groups, the pressure off this increase in npmbers will reduce 'dar- 
ing the lafe 198bs. 

in addition to numbers of youth, another specific cause affecting the size off supply is the 
nature off the way youth enter the labor force In the United States— specifically, the low labor force 
attachments and high turnover rates. Freeman (1980) concludes. "One off the^key factors behind 
youth joblessness is the high rnbbility and short tenure of youth*^ (p. 19). His analysis shbws that 
rnbst off the difffference in unemployment rates for youth and adults was di's to the "difference in 
the percentage off persons who experience unemployment over the year rather than to difffferehftes 
In spelts per person or in the length bf spells" (p. 17). A majbr reasbh related tb the higher jDerceh- 
tage of youth fexperiericihg uhemplby meht is that a rnuch larger percentage are hew ehtrahti.br 
reentrants to the labor fbrce— a trahsitibh that in the United States bfteh ihvbkes a peribd bf 
uhemplbymeht. 
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TABtE 8 



RELATtyE iMPORTANCE OF P@SSiBbE CAUSES 
OF THE SIZE OF YOUTH UNEMPtOYMiNT 

: ' 



Major RSlative 
Category Subcategory Importance 



Derhand'Side 


Size of demand 


High 




Work requiremerits 


Some 




Access to derriSnd 


Sbrrie 


Supply-side 


Size of supply 


- \ 
Sbrrie 




Work qualifications 


Some 


Trahsitidh 


Quantity 


Some 




Quality 


Some 



TABtE 9 



RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF POSSIBtE CAUSES 
OF YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 



Major 
Category 


- * ft 
Subcategory 


Relativ^ 
Importance 






Demand-side 


Size of dertidhd 


idrtie 








Wbrk requirements 


Some 








Access to demand 


Some 






Supply-side 


Sjze of supply 


Some 








Work qualifications 


High 








Access^to supply 


High 






Transition 


Quantity 


Some 








Quality 


Some 
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T he Ie3s than sufficient labor market demand, the increased ndmber and tabor force partlclpa- 
tlph rate of youth, and the h|gher turnover rate have been suggested as the most important possi- 
ble causes of high ybuih unemplpymeht rates. Other possible causes, shown in table 8, have also 
been assessed as to their importance (Freeman 1982: Passmore 1982) and have been shown to be 
sighificaht. but somewhat less so. in affecting the bverall rate of youth uhemploymeht. 

1 _;Concernihg some of the other possible specific causes of youth uhemploymeht, Passrhbre's ^ 
(1982) review suggests the fbllowihg: 

• The increase In the number of youth is related tb the high rate bf ybuth uhemplbymeht 
but does not explain the disprbpbrtrbhately high uhemplbymeht rate of hbhwhite ybuth. 

• Youth unemployment caused by lack of skills affects only those whb are assbciated with 
structural rather than cyclical unemployment. 



• Competition for jobs among youths, illegal aliens, and adult women is a factor that must 
be taken seriously. 

• Evidence of tack of work commitment by youth Is weak. 

• The minimum vvage has a^majl negative effect on youth emp[oyment but this effect Is 
being reduced by iegis[atibhJhat ajlow^ 15 percent less than minimum wage to be paid to 
youth during an initial ejijry period, and by^he facUhat 15 percent of the work force is 
employed in industries not covered by the minimum wage: 



• The ratibhale fbr the reluctance of employers to hire youth and particuiaHy black youth is 
ribt clear. i 

• Legal barriers in the fbrrh of laws and regulatibhs db cbhsiraih emplbyrneht bppbrtuhities 
for youth {sbme were intended tb prbtect ybuhg people and bthers tb restrict their 
supply). 



• There is little evidence tb suppprt the hypothesis bf the mfsma^h bf youth residence and 
job location as a major cause of youth uhemprbymeht. ^ 



^^1^6[i5^ie[ajij^g to IraMsltion factors as a cause is similarly moderate in itj claims being rela- 
tively important to high rates of youth unemployment. For example, ihe latest Congressional 
Budget Office study (Conjress^^^ youth employment, entitled 

ImpTOywg Yqvtn^jppioyweq^^ services, wjth 

respect tpplacement^a^tlvities, as a^ important^possibie causejjj^^outh^^ 
made is thatyouth employmenUnvolves a period of initial anemdioyment before a job isjoand 
because it is often a new entry or reentry: Sdring the 19608. the^ti.S. Employment Service reduced 
its placemehl activities in senior high schools, with a^shiR of fbtas to disadvantaged ad ult^^^ 
but-bf-schbbi ybuth. Therefore, this lack of service may be ah im^portahtjactbr rela^^ youth 
uhemplbymeht fbr teenagers. Cbhcerhihg another trahsitibhafi service, vbcatibhal education, the 
Amencah Vbcatibhal Assbciatibn:jjri cbhgressibnaUe^^ has stated that inner cities of large 
metrbpblitah areas and the sparseSy pbpulated rural areas are the least likely (cbmpared to other 
geographic areas) tb have adequate rnstructlohal capacity in terms of ratib bf Instructlbhal statibris 
tb population size (Bbtrbrhs 1983; Wbbdruff 1978). ^ 
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Turning next to the question of the distribution of unemployment among unemployed youth, 
the most impdrtant possible causes appear to be on the suppiy side of the labor market. Youth, 
particularly those who are more iikeiy to be unempjoyed. freguently lack quailficatlqns (e g:, high 
school diploma, work experience, information) and a support system (e/g^ enough money, st^^^ 
family, available transportation). However, the evidence Is far from clear that these factors are the 
most Important causes of the distribution ef youth unemployment. " 



% Summary 

As with the data on the conseqqences of youth employment problems, the evidence for causes 
is characterized by gaps and limitations: Yet some major conclusions seem to have ample 
evidence: 

F/rsf. youth unemployment has wuftlpie causes and there is littie evidence that the causes can 
be reduced to one or two causes as a focus for federrl policy. To assume otherwise is to oversim- 
plify the nature of youth emplbyrrient prbblerns. However, some discrimihatibns among causes 
seem to be apparent, if the question focuses more specifically on the overall size of youth uhem- 
pioymehi and its dlsiributibn ambhg youth. 

Second, in regard tb the more sjDecific question of the size of youth uhempldymeht. the most 
imjjortaht cause appears tb be lack of jobs in qpmparisbh to the humber .df people wanting and 
able tb work. Without enough jobs to go arduhd. the resulting question is really who should be 
Unemployed: yoUth. adUlts. males, females, college graduates, high school dropouts, those living 
in the North or SbUth'> WIthbUt enough jobs, most of the impact of an educational program (such 
as vbcatiohal education) or other transitional service is reduced to helping ensure that a[l jjDb 
filled and that Unemployment is somehow equitably distributed uwig whatever criteria r^^ 
appropriate. For example, if productivity were the criterion, theupmong individuals of the same 
productivity, unemployment ought to be randomly distributed: 

Third, ihe large increase in^the nunnberoj youth has cbmpbujided the effects cf lack of jobs in 
affecting the size of unemployment: The economy has absorbed most of a very large riurriber bf 
youth, but it has not kept up with the demand for jobs. 

fbaTth\ another more important reason fbi the high rate bf unerriplbymerit fc'' youth as com- 
pared to adults is the larger percentage bf youth who exjDerierice uherriplbymeht as hew entrants 
and reentrants. This **ehtry" jDeribd bf uhemjDibymeht is a characteristic of the U.S. labor market. 

Fifth, supply-side causes relating tb db(eribratibh of social ihstitutions sUch as family, school, 
arid cbrrirriuri'tv. particularly in inner cities, Lre rolat/ld tb increased likelihood of youth empJoy- 
merit problems, especially for minority ydUth since they are cdhcehtrated in these areas. Without 

family support arid ericdUragerrieht, with poor-quality education, with enticement to become^ 

irivbjved in drugs arid crime, without a resume describing wdrk experience, and with Jess access to 

services sUch asydcatidnal education, youth in inner cities have a greater pqtentm] for youth 

empldymeht prdblems. Ready access to sufficient, high-quality vocational education with needed 
support services has a real potential for impact in this context. 
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CHAPTER 4 

COMPONENTS OF A YOUTH EMPLOYMENT POLICY 



jSL^Jsn a sense of possible causes of youth employment problem 'PO'i^al to think of 

^PP^^P^l^^^ means to address these causes: As In the dis ^ilflL^^^'VL 

"cures" for youjh unemployment might first be thought of jn^the^ context of onemployrnent in gen- 
^^^J^X^r^'i^i Ad^i'^ tevin (1333), the following cures are most often suggested for dealing with 
unemployment: 

• improving the functioning of labor markets, that is, making them function more like per- 
fectly competitive markets by the following procedures: 

- Reducing wage rigidities 

- Reducing monopoly cbriceritratlbh 

- Reducing ihternatlbnal barriersr to trade 

- Improving information: 



• Reducihg/alterihg the supply of workers^ that is. reducing the number bf people who want 
to work or making them more emplbyable: 

- Enacting educatioh and training policies 

- Reducing population growth 

- Reducing imiTiigratlon ^ 

- Increasing corppulsory schooling 
" 'D?[?asing arms^Jprces 

increasjng taxes^on labor earnings 

- towenng retirement age 

- Raising entry age for child labor 

• increasing the demand for workers, that is, increasing the number bf jobs by using the fol- 
lowing policies: . ' 

- Exparidihg monetary policy 
' - Expanding fiscal policy 

- Subsidizing wages 

- Subsidizing industry 

- Mandating staffing ratios 

- Expahdihg gpverhmeht emp 

- Promoting labor intensive enterprises 

- Reducing plant closings 

Within this more general context, tMs section describes necessary^cqmpo^^ compre- 
hensive portfolio of services more focused on reducing yoof/? ewploywent problems through 
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employ meht-rela^ educatibh arid traihirig policy (major strategies that increase labor demand 
are excluded). Taggart (1981) has referred to these as the^'bui^[d[ng blocks^' of a youth employ- 
ment p rogram. The suggested services are not usaafly thQagStbt BS BlterriBtives in the s ense„oj_ 
^m§-sufest4Hrtes for one aholliei. Ttrey may work on different possible causes of youth unem- 
ploymeht and are heeded in cbmbmatioh; ho one service is suffibient by itself. The services are 
drawn from a review of studies and testimbhy cohcerhihg the services needed to deal with youth 
employ rrieht prdblerhs._Particularly helpful were Bartbh and Frazer (1980); Congress of the United 
States. Congressional Budget Office (1978. 1980 a and b. 1982b); Copa (1980); Ginsberg (1980); 
Lewltan and Mahgum (1981); Mahgum and Walsh (1978); Marshall (fbrthcbmirig); National Cbm- 
misslon on Employment Policy (1979aJ; N Institute (1978a and b); Osterman 

(1980); Taggart (1981. 1982. 1983); and Vice President's Task Fbrce on Youth Employment (198Q 
ail). Concern focuses on both the "flow" and "pbbi" of uhemployid ybuth. that is. bh thbse who 
are predicted to become unemployed youth some time in the future and thbse already 
unemployed. 



Siervices Directed toward Promoting Youth Employment 

The services proposed to form a comprehensive portfolio are first categorized into five majdr 
cbmpbhehts. as shbwn^in tabje access. educat[Dn. information, transition, and work expe- 
rience. Each rnajbr components bescrjbedjn^ terms of its specific serv[ce components. What fol- 
Ibws Is a mbre complete description of these specific service components. 



Access-related Services 

Outreach. Outreach involves making all mbers of a community, in this case particularly t^e 
yduth already or pbtehtially uhemployed. aware bf the services (e.g., education, placement, sup- 
port) available to alter their cbhditibh. Outreach Is hbt only prbvidirig ihfbrrnatibri but seeing that it 
is received and Understood. Outreach could occur in many places (e.g.. hbme, schbbl. shbpping 
- centerv amusement parR. church) and m^ a variety bf media (e.g.. printed, radib. 

television, personal communicatidh). 



Recrqltment. Recruitment goes beyond outroach. Herei the intent is to intervene abf/ve/y to 
L^.^Ui^^^Jj^ '^ ^^^^^^P For exampje.\f dccupatidhal training is heeded by 

particular mdiykJuals, several active means might be used to enroll them in a service such as voca- 
tional education. The intent is not to wait passively for youth Irt^heed of service to enrdll dh their 
own. 

_ _ ._ _ _ \ 

Assessment. Assessment pertains to assisting youth to see the^r own needs, abilities, and 
interests, as well as providing this information to those who provide\appropriate services. It 
ihvblves developrrierit bf valid arid fair prbcedures for testjrig and cor^municating the results of 
, assessrherit tb ybuth arid bthers whb rieed the friformat Ibri: 

^Guidance. Guidance services help ybuth rnake better decisions about preparing for and actu- 
ally makihg the trarisitibri frbrri schbbl tb stable careers. It could irivblve guidarice related to educa- 
tion (both high school arid post-high schbbl). job. persbnal matters and family as they affect trari- 
sitidh to and maihtehahce of a work rble. 
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TABtElO 

CdMPdNENtS OF A COMPREHENSIVE YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PObieV 



Maibr 

Cbmpbhenti 



Specific 
Cbmpbnenti 



Access-related services 



Outreach 
Recruitment 
Assessk^ierit 
Guidance 



Education'related services 



Information-related services 



General educatidh 

Job readiness or empldyability traming 
Skill training 

Education information 
Labor mari<et informatlDn 



Transition-reiated services 



Age integration 

^9l® I'p^®' ^®y®'^Pir'®GL_ 

testing^accreditation, and licensing 
dob placement 
Gommanity involvement 
taws and regulations 
Geographic relbcatibh 
Alternatives ib wbrk 
Cbbrdihatibn of services 



Wbrk-experiehce-related services 



Work experience 
Job develbpnieht 



Educaiion-reiated Services 

General educatibrib General educatlbn services seek to Imprbve the more geheralizable skills 
of ybuth that may be useful in several different life rbles. All bf the generalizable skills interact and 
affect success in a work role. Areas heeding improvement Include strengthening basic skills (e.g., 
mathematics, reading^ speakihgl, understahdihg the nature of industry, developing appreciation 
for culture, leadership skills, and refining human relatibhs. Sorrie of the effort expended rnay be 
characterized as rerhedial for skills that should have been but were hot learned in other educa- 
tional experiences. 

Emplbyability or |bb readiheif iraihihg. Employabllity (job readiness) training involves teach- 
ing the skills necessary to seek work and cope in the labor market. It Involves the more general 
skiljs used in a work role such as matching career decisions, practicing interviewing techniques, 
usjng sources of job vacancies, relating to employers and co-workers, and advancing in the same 
job or to another job; 
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Skill trairiSng. Skill train ihg is the process of preparing youth for work by providing education 
in cbgriitiverpsychomotor, and affoctive skills directly related to and most useful in work roles. 
Training couldlake place in institutiohs (public and private, residentjal and non-resi^^^ on 
the job, or in some cbmbihatibh of the two (cooperative work experience, apprenticeship). 



Ihforinatlbh-related Services 

Labor ifiarket ihfbrmatibh. Using labor market ihfbrrriatibh as a pbtehtial cure for youth 
employment problems primarily emphasizes services that cbmmuhicate the characteristics of the 
l^bor market to youth and emplbymeht related ihstitutibhs serving youth. Secohdariiy, this service 
could entail actual gathering or st/mulatihg bthers tb gather and communicate irifbrmatibh thSt lb 
D®®^®^ ^oi available. Characteristics of the Sabbr market include a wide variety of descriptions 
such as current job vacancies, future estimates of of vacancies, Ibcatibn of jbbs, wages, working 
conditions^ job entry requirements, advancem^ and sb on. This ihfbrmatlon should 

be of use in providing effective guidance, instruction and placement. 



_ _Jlf'i^_^*i'9'?i"l*^^^ P»'C)Cess of disseminating labdr market ihfbrmatibh, 

^/^^^L^^y^^^_^P9.^^ prepare persons for work cbuld be provided 

to youth ,^ educationaj^i^nstitut^^ Characteristics of the educatiohal process rhight 

include type o^f occupation likelihood of trainees getting a job 

for which trained, location, and^qualificajions of staff The m should serve to make youth 

aware of their educational options andjhe consequences of se|ectmg an o to Inform deliver- 
ers of educatiohal services of duplication and gaps (ar^^^ 9»lcqordjna- 
tioh); and to educcsle employers about what to expect from someone who has received educational 
services bf a j3articular kind. 



Trahsitibh-related Services 



Age Ihtegratlbh. Age ihtegratibh involves jDrbvidihg bppbrtuhities for youth tb come closely 
into contact with persdhs bf all ages. Ihtegratibh bf this sbrt allows ybuth tb observe, questibh. and 
develop perspectives of the various stages from the career deyelbpmeht process tb retlremeht. It 
develops an understanding of how varidus forces ihteract and why thihgs happeh as they db and 
provides a sense of control over or security in the wdrk ehvifdhmeht. 



il9l^J"®^'^li*^?^LoP'"ent^ Ro|e development is creatlhg and cdmmuhicatihg "success 

images" to youth: Itjnvojves provjding them the opportunity to come into contact with and be 
influenced by Indiyldoals who can serve as concrete examples of desired performance in a work 
role Successful Images could be especially useful as mentors for youth In how to act. operate, and 
advance in a work role. 

Testing, credentiailng, and ncenslng* Testing, credentiaMng, and licensing are the special 
requirements for bbtaihihg certain bccupatlbris and educational goals (e.g.. license for practical 
nurse, acceptance In carpenters union, diplbrna for high school graduation). Service to youth relat- 
ing tb these requirements could include checRlhg the validity and fairness of the testing, credeh- 
tialihg, and licensing prbcedures; recbmrnehdihg changes. If necessary; and assisting youth tb 
rtieet these standards. 

Job placement. Job plafem^ht would invblye directly helping ybuhg pebple find suitable jobs. 
The notidn of matching is invdlved. but in the dynamic sense both individual and jbb are likely tb 
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be^constantly changing in characteristics. Placemeht is therefore a cphtihubus rather than a one- 
time service: Placement semce^^^ include developing a bank of informatiph about present 
and future jo^bj^acancies and curren^^ cahdjdates. particularly those likely 

to be or become u^nemployed^ bank could contain both quantitative and qualitative data that 
would be visible to bothj^outh and employers^^ services would heed to be accessible in 

time, place, and cosj to meet the needs of youth. Placement involves the physical linking of an 
individual to a suitable work role: 

Support servicei. Support services^j-e supplementary assistance needed to prepare for and 
make the schb6l-t6-w6rk transition. Support could mean assistance In room and board: clothing: 
and medical, dental, and legal help; as well^as foMow-up monijorl to work has 

been made. Support services couid also encompass the social and psychological reinforcement 
necessary to find and maintain a job. - < 

Commuhlty Ihvblvemerit. Cbmrnuhity involvement includes the participation of youth, the staff 
of those bfgahizatibhs and ihstitutibhs serving ybuth relative to the work role; those supporting the 
costs of services, and those hiring youth in making the trahsitibri to work a meaningful experience: 
The prdcess makes members of a cbmrnuhity aware bf hbw they can facilitate this process and 
benefit from it. - 

Laws and regulations. Laws and regulatibhs fbcus bh the work rbleahd address such issues as 

discrimination, minimum wage and occupatidnal safety requirements. Cbntext or place bf Irripact 
of most concern for laws and. regulations would be in schools, unions, and employment sites. Ser- 
vice with respect to laws and regulations would include informing youth and employers bf rights 
?n^J'®?P^_Q^i^*jyL®?L^?^?"5L"^ undesirable laws and regulatibhs. and directing 

attention to organizations and institutions that are not implementing existing laws and regulations 

Geographic reiocatlon. Relocation is assisting youth In moving frpm^areas of relative job defi- 
ciency to areas of job surplus; 

Alterhatives tp'work. Stress on developing alternative personaMy and socially rewarding roles 
butside wqrk wbuid serve lb reduce the number of youjh who want to work m the first place. Alter- 
native rbles might include caring fbr family, volunteering; or engaging In leisure activities: 

Cbbrdlhatlbh of servicei. Cbbrdihatibh bf services involves jinking together all of the institu- 
tions and agencies assistih in the trarisitibh tb stable erriplbyment. Major institutions and 
agencies involved wbdld include the tbtal high schbbl program (inciudihg vbcatibhal education); 
employment services, and business arid iridustry. The linking cbuld be fbrmafized by brie agency 
or a joint group desipnated to moriitdr coordiriative activities. 



Work-Experience-related Ser?iees ^ 

, Work experience. W^^ services provide youth with experiarice iri work 

roles usehjl in thejransition to a sujtable career. Experlen might include paid arid unpaid expe- 
rience: It could come befor^e;d^^^ In school. Experience could be obtained 
thrbugh activities such as shadowing (spend^ing some time ^^^^ working at j^rticular jobs or 
grbups bf jobs); supervised occupational expej^lence programs (usua|ly provided while students 
are gblrig tb schbbl with supervision by a professional who ensures that|t is an effecth/e and effi- 
cient educatlbrial experience); internships (usually fall-time work experience before^ during^or 
after classrobm iristructibh with less supervfsibri by professionals), and transitional employment 
{some kirid bf meaningful work during time bf moving frbm schbbl to stablen^esired work role). 
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Job development. Job development is stimpjating the creation of new labor force demand: ' 
Additiohal work roles could be stimulated by manipplating the economy or by directly creating 
jobs. Jobs could be created by either the public or private sector; particular geographic areas and 
industrial sectors may be targeted fbr ecohdmic stimplatibn: A shift from less to more labor- 
ihtehsive methods of productibh could be ah bptidn. Schbbis cbuld be invblved in job creation by 
actually bperatjhg sma'' businesses. Another important service that is part bf jbb develbpment is 
job redesign—the changing of job descriptions tb create rribre satisfying work roles, and/br subdi- 
viding jobs, for example, creating two part-time jobs frbm brie full-time job. 



Summary 

TJ^? fbove services represent a set of bptibhs or altelrriatives that could be deplbyed sirigly or 

L^^9'^^'P^_^^9'^ to reduce youth employmehl pVbblems. Several service alternatives are fbcused bri 
?P®9't'5 P9^®Dy3j_c?ys6S of employment problems, as ehurherated in the preceding discussibri. In 
deveiopjng and sejecti^ng appropriate services, care must be taken tb avoid creating a bigger prob- 
lem than is^eingjolved^: For exa the mimmum wage for youth rhay lead tb much 
higher unempioyment^rate^^^ substltyted for them or large hurribers of youth 
are employed at sub-level incomes: Anjpnder standing of the dyna'tiic and interactive natures of 
the labor market arid the transition fi'om school to work raises speculation that services may have 
riiultiplfe cbrisequerices arid that little can be absolutely guaranteed: ^ 

f 

t Making Senrlces Specific to Vocational Edacation 

' w • 

In brder to rnake the defiriitibri bf each service designed to reduce youth employment prob- 
lems more specific arid riieariirigful tb a discussibri of vbcatibrial educatibri pbllcy arid youth 
uherriplbyrrierit. illustrative example acUvities are pbsited for vbcatibrial educatibri. The prbpbsed 
activities were selected frbm past and present descriptlpris of vbcatibrial edijcatibri (i.e.. activities 
vpcatibhal education has iricluded or is currently ihcludirig)_arid frbrri emerging pbsitibris abbut 
what vocational educatioh has the inherent capacity tb da The activities suggested in table 11 are 
meant to be a sample for illustrative purposes. Activities of ah even rribre specific nature coutd cer- 
tainly be identified and described through a wide-rahgihg ihteract»ph with those familiar with 
^^^l^^ P^'^ctlclng vocational education. A more .cdmprehehsive listing would be a valuable thesau- 
''M^s for planning and dejiverlng vocational education to youth in a manner that is responsive to 
youth employment problems. 
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TABLE J1 

iLLUSTRATIVE ACTmTIES APPROPRIAT^ TO^^^ 

PROBLEM sIrVICE COMPONENT FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Service 



illustrative Adtivitiei 



Outreach 



Recraitment 



• Provide media presehtatidns explaining benefits and availability 
of guidance, training and cooperative wortc experience services. 

• pevek>p raj^port with potential referr^jj agencies (I.e., welfare, 
police, empioyment service, community action groups). • 

• Hi''®^P®^'^Lstaff who can communicate with unemployed youth / 
and encourage use of services: 

• Provide financial Incentives for enrolling in training programsi 

• Make iraining a cdmpbnent of job placement by all public agen- 
cies when appropriate. _ 



Assessment 



Provide assessment services in vbcatibhal education 
ihstitutibjis. 



Guidance 



• Use vocational educatbrs as members of assessment teams. 

• Use facilities and equipment in vocational edr^cation program as 
placci of assessment. Use performance on sample of tasks 
taught in vocational education programs as the assessment 
device or procedure. 

• OsB assessment results to trnjor i^^^ content and 
method to individual characteristics. 

• Serve as mentor or "influential other" for young persons. 

• Prbvlde guidance assistance oh matters related to educatibh, 
emplbyment, family, and other persbrial matters. 

• Assist individuals in bccupatibnal exproratibh ihvblvirig skills at 
assessing bccupatibns and self and making career-related 
decisions. 



General education 



Serve as catalyst to bring together ydung person, parents, and 
employer to focus on the education and career development of 
the young person. 



Provide opportunity to learn leadership and human relations 
skills through activities such as vocational education youth 
organizations. : ^ 

Dembhsirate that vbcatibhal educatibh is part bf a total, cbm- 
prehehsive educatibhal prbgrarip andLnstitutibn. 



TABLE 11— Cbritiriued 



Service 



iliastrative Actlviiies 



Make explicit the general utility of ^skills learhed in vbcatiohal 
education and the dependence of more specific bccupatibhal 

on the basic skills, such as reading, writing and mathemat- 
ics. Emphasizes that vocational educatibh can be a hew cbhtext 
L" ^M^J^ JP APP'y more basic skills and to make the learning 
' of basic skills more relevant. 

^§^Jo_^'L^P?f ^iPML^duc^^ instructidn related to 

interviewing technjques, usmg sources of job vacancies, relating 
to employers and co-workersj and on the job advancing. 

Teach special courses injqb readiness at appropriate tirnes arid 
places (i e., evenings, summers, on weekends, via television, in 
recreatibn centers). ' 



Job readiness 



Sklii training 



Prbvide "hahd-hbldirig" services duririg times when young per- 
sbhs are experiencing the trauma of seeking and advancing in 
ah bccupatibn\wb^td require ••brie-tb-brie" help arid "bri-cair' 
readiness. 

Provide high-quality ihstructibh that is accessible tb all ybuth. 



Labbr rnarket 



• Psi'sonallze instruction to avoid duplicatidh or gaps in learning 
and to fit the learning style of the student. 

• Provide jn^struction for qccupatioins that are in demand and that 
have good possibilities, for ^advancement. 

• Integrate inf or matiqn^b^ 

/ sburces of such information into alt vocational education 
prbgrams. 



■ / 



Education 



• St^rriulate thbse galheririg labor market information to collect 
and r'epbrt riew irivbrmatibri that is riot available. 

■ ' . . ■ \ 

• Provide accurate irifbrrratibri tb ybuth arid other edueeAibrial 
agencies about the impact of vocatibhal educatibh bp labbr 
market supply. ' \^ 

_ _ . _ \ _ ' y 

• Incorporate in vbcatiohal er*ucatibh programs ihfbrrnatibri about 
t^Arif I' Of aiternative educational prdgrams^available tb prepare 
persons for work. \ / 

; _ ■ \ ( 

• Share [nformation with other^ducationa] agencT^s and iristltu- 
tions to^make earli aware oj^m^ gaps in 
prbgrams; this process is often referred to as BrtfCUtBtion. 
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TABLE 11— eontinued 



Service 



litastrative Activities 



A§e 



• Inform employers of what to expect from someone who has 
graduated from a vocational education program: 

• Provide opportunities for youth to yi^eracj with you^nger and 
older persons, particularly in relation to the work environment 
arid work roles. This could be doneby using resource persons 
iri the classroom arid the cooperative work experience programs 
arid through cbmmuriity cJevelbpmerit/servl^^ activities: 

• Becorrie involved iri providirig learriirig activities to the full range 
of age groups m our population from preklridergarteri to the 
elderly. ^ 

• Be a "success image" or "role model" for youth on how |b 
develop a career. 



Role model developmertt 



Testing, crederitialirig. 
arid licerisirig 



• Provide youth the opportunity to interact closely with others 
from a wide variety of occupations who can serve as "success 
images." 

• y?®J'??'l"^®^J^^i'^9i^_cK"L'R^^ 9^^^J^P_ ^^^P foung persons 
learn positive role models from one another. 

• Provide edacatiorial experiences jhat will alldW pass 

iestirig, crederitialirig, or licensing requirenr^ents for occupations 
of their iriterest. 



dob placement 



• Examine the validity of tesiirig. crede^lallhg. or licerisirig 
requirements or examiriirig prbceckires arid take iriltiative iri 
securing revisions where riecessafy. 

' - / ' - / 

• Become accepted as a testipg. crederitialirig, br licerisirig 
Institution. - 

• 'A^^Jl^A'^^ ^evelop^b opportunities for youth in vdcatidhal 
^^J^J^?!'?*^ PJ'^Rra'rts; this mpy require visiting employers in the 
area and developing personal rapport. 

• Be avaiiaSi e toji ejp present or past students, as well as other 
yp^^^^^^^^ m^eaningfu^ljobs; avaMabil[ty means being access- 
iJfcjj^n time, place, cost, and kinds of needs: 

^"^^ - 

• Fbllbw up on job placements to. assist yocith in making adjust- 
merits br decldlrig to move to bther jobs. 

• Make studerits aware bf arid cbbrdiriate services with the state 
emplbymerit service. 

/ 
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Service 

■ ./ 



Illustrative Activities 



ySdppdrt services 



Cbmmuhity ihvoivemerit 



Laws and regulations 



i3eographic relocation 



Alternative to work 



Coordination of services 



• Make youth aware bf.services avaiiable to provide needed 
assistance in areas such as rbbm arid bbard, clbthirig, health 
care, child care, trarispbrtatibri, arid legal advice. 

_ _ _ _ _ - J ; ■ 

• Provide social aridipsychbrogical suppbrt tb ybuth during ttie 
periods of traihihg( job search, initial jbb malriteriarice. br 
transition.^ — 

• Provide support services for youth where appropriate by ihte- 
grating an instructional and support service i^^ vbcatibhal edu- 
cation program (i.e.. child-care service in child-care dcciipatiqjis 
^l^'^^J^L ^PP^ service in food occupations program, persdhal 
service in a cosmetology program). ^ 

• Devejop;joirU ventuFes of the school and community for improv- 
ing the commpn|ty and providing training and wori^ experience 
for yburig persons. \ 

• Require the use of advisory committees for aMvqcaU^ edaca' 
tfbri prbgrams to assist iri making instruction relevant, efficient, 
arid recbgriized by the cbmmariity: " \ 

\ 

• Use the cbrrimuriity as a teachirig resource. ! 

\ 

_ " _" _ X * __ _ ■ 

• Make students and emplbyers aware bf the laws arid regulatibhs 
governing the emplbymeht of yburig persbris. 

• Examine the impact of laws and regulations bh ybutla^mproy- i 
rtient and^nltlate changes where needed. ^ 

'1 ■ ■ ' 

• y^P^^^^PP^J^Pn^J ^du^^ to make theftraccessible 
ti^yKJQth^and yet to^facijitate the movement of youth to areas of 
employment opportunity: 

1 \ 

• take iriitiitive in getting desired^new indpstriies to move to aref 
bfjlbw youth employment opportunities. ' 

\ ^ ' ■ ■ 

_ \ r ; 

• Make youth aware of alternative yet meaningful roles other than 
paid work: these fbles might include family care arid volunteer^ 
irig activities. , 

• Provide leadership iri establishirig wbrkiri^ lirikages between 
agencies arid iristitutlbris cbricerried with career develbprrieht 
for youth. , 
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Service 



TABLE 1 1— Continued 



illustrative Activities 



Become aware of other agencies and institutions prdvidjng ser- 
vices designed to prevent or remedy youth unempldyment; 
make these other drganizations aware of the service capabilities 
of vocational education. 



Occupationai 
experiences 



Provide opportunity for youth to shadow workers in their jobs 
for a period of observation. 



Require all young vocational educajion_students to hay 
supej-yii^d occupat^onaj^expenence program; u^^ 
agreemenMo plan arid^ nrianage the experiences with the stu- 
dent, parents, and employers. 

Assist students In'obtaining a' meaningful transition to work after 
leaving school; a first Job opportunity can be presented as ah 
addltibnal 6ducati6haj opportunity. 



Job development 



• Provide simulated work ehvirbhments in vbcatiphal educatibh 
programs through pperatidh of ''moder business^, labbratbry. 
teaching, and cbmmuhity service activities. 

• Use job analyses prepared for guidance in deyelbpihg curricu- 
lum for employers to Use in improving theirjobs regarding *^ 
worker satisfaction, opportunity for advancement, and realistic 
entry requirements. 

• Develop rapport with employers to influence labor market 
demands appropriate for youth: 

• Create jobs with the school, providing model businesses in 
which students are employed, thus operating the enterprise and 

. participating in the management. 

\ ■ 

• Create jobs through community imiDrbvemeht/deveroprrieht 
activities in which the schbdl and community have fbrmed a 
parthership arid studerits are hired tb carry but the imprbvemeht 
activities, f '-^ 

m support th^^aii^tehahce arid creation of jobs by providing adult 
vocational eqUca;tibh courses focused on sitiall-business 
management. j 

• Integrate the lear|ning of entrepreneurjai skills into alj vocational 
education progrsfms as a means of providing additional 
employment opportunities. ^ • 



One way to select a strategy for vocational education as it relates to youth employment 
policy is to cdhtemplate the likely effects of various service cbmpbnents on various potential 
causes of youth employment problems: Conceptually this effort can be depicted as in figure 2: 
Essentially the figure represents a cross impact matrix relating possible services to possible 
causes. The intersectibhs of rows (causes) and cblumhs (services) cbuld be used to record a 
judgment of the liReliHodd that a particular service will ameliorate a particular cause. Estimates 
cost and feasibility of rmplertienting the service to rerhedy the possible causes could also 
be recorded. j 

____®_3s_^^_9_" .^"^^^ys^s of past experiences of edUcatiph and employ rneht and traihihg pi-b- 
grams in terms of providing services to address possible uhempldyrtieht causes, the impact 
matrix has been terUatJvely com by the author with ihfdrmatidh regarding the likelihood 

that a service will impact on a possible cause. 



A completed matrix showing costs aijd benefits of each interaction of service and possible 
causes is not yet available. However, jbe'^lessons of past policy concerning transition from 
schbbi to work programs are beginnjnfg to form^a mosiac, or.pattern.^which can provide direc- 
tibh tb future pbllcy. Flllihg but this^mosaic Is the intent of the next section of this paper. 

Lessons from Past Emplbyment-related iducatibn and training Policy" 

It is a challehgihg task tb look across the many findings of past experiences with^federal 
erriprdymeht^related traihihg and educatibh pbllcy designed tb reduce ybuth emplbyrrrent prob- 
lems, as described in table 11. The synthesis that fbllows is taifbred tb the purpbse bf thi§ pbi- 
icy anali^sis paper: determihing vdcatidnal education's rble Iri reducing youth employment 
problems. The talldring is Sccdrhplished first by specifically focusihja the analysis on studies bf 
the effects of vocational education and other imp Idymeht-related traihihg efforts of the federal 
government. Second, the syrtthesis is tairdred by organizing the results of analysis in teritis of 
the m?ijor service componertts shown in table 10. The synthesis attempts td highUght what is 
l<nown about the effectiveness, feasibijity, and cost of the relationship between major service 
CQmponents and possible cau^^of youth empldyment prdblems as depicted in figure 2. The 
sources of the followitig statements are shown In the Appendix by publishing agency. 

About Ail Service Components 

Research has highlighted several factors impacting on vocational education and its rela- 
tibri tb youth emplbyrrjent: 

. . ••. 

Youth emplpyability is a critical federal dbmestic isstie: The federal government should 
take the lead in irriprbvihg youth erhplbymeht services; hbwever. substantial respbnsibMi- 
ties should b§ left to state and Ibcal cbhcerhs. 

• Federal policy cdhc^rhing ydutf^femplbymeht shbuld further federal interests, whatever 
they may be (e.g., equality of opportunity, increase in productivity). 
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Possible Causes 

i 




Major Service Cbmpbhehts 




Access 


^: i 
Educatidh 


Information 


Transition 


Work 
Experience 


Dema nd -side 

Size of demand 
Work recjuireniehts 
Access to demarid 
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Supply-side 












Size of supply 


-H- 
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+ 


+ 


Work qualifications 


+ 


-H- 




+ 




Access to supply 




+ 


++ 


++ 





NOTE: + indicates some likely impact of^ervlce on cause; ++ indicates very likely impact. 



Figure 2. Relation of services to possible causes of youth emplbj^ment problems. 



• Federal resources should be used more for Improvement and Innovatron of programs than 
for program maintenance; the federal government should stimulate states to Increase / 
their expenditures to resolve youth employment problems. / 

• Federal resources jihould be targeted on geographic areas with low-Income families and 
high unemployment rates: 

• Predictability of which teenagers wjlj have persistent employment problems Is difficult to 
do accurately, however, the probability Is higher for those of rninbrity race, high schbbi 
drbpbuts. and individuals with recbrds bf Ibng-terrn unernplbyrneht. This characteristic 

V presents a prbblern when designing and targeting preventibn strategies (i.e.. vocational 
' educaiibh). 

• The basic problem In delivering services is hot in idehtifymg programs that work but In 
replicatlhg effective programs in hew Ibcatibhs. 

• Substantial galris in erripibyability fbr disadvahtaged youth are possible when they are 
offered a cpmbjhatidh ()f services. However, althdugh every type of service is^of some use. 
hqthlhg by itself has re;-^lted in substantial reductldhs In youth unemployment. 

• The major service components should be Included in any plan to reduce youth employ- ^ 
ment problems; they are all necessary. The policy issue is one of appropriate mix. focus, 
and delivery. Youth employment problems are too complex to be addressed by a single 
Institution or Initiative. y 
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• The successful tfahsitlph from school to work by youth is'§1jeveldpmerital process this 
quaiity implies (1) a different mix of services for different phases; (2) flexibility in service 
delivery, since individual youth progress through developmental phases at different rates; 
(3) coordination between various service prbviders for youth at a particular develbprhehtal 
phase; and (4) continuity in services over a multiyear peribd— fbr sbrhe. the full eight-year 
period. 

About Access-reiated Servicei . - 

A survey of research data reveals several aspects of access-related services. 

• Youth employment services can be effective even with those of low achievement and low 
socioecbnbmic status: 

• Outreach services are overrated in terms of how much they are needed; this condition 
rhay change if hew youth emplbymeht programs are introduced or existing programs 
changed. 

• Assessment is necessary as long as there are more pbtehtial participants than service 
openings and a variety of services are available (with limited resources to prbvide them): 

• Counseling is a Useful cbmpbheht bf youth erhployrheht services when it is fbcused bri 
employment-related issues. 

About Education-re2ated Services 

Sjervices nieeting educational needs have received attention in many studies. Several findings 
are germane tb the study of youth employment. 

• The ecoriqmic structure ojjhe b^ economy is shifting from manufacturing to service. 
Aithouph some serAf^ice jobs require very jitjle knowledge, on average, the shift to services 

is likely^ to require more education of employees: ^ 

• Although there is agreerhent that jobs are ch^a^ngjng Because innovations, 
there is little agreement bh the nature of these changes over the next twenty years: For 
sbrrie jbbs. this situatibh \will mean an Increase in knowledge requirements; others will be 
broken ihtb discrete, routine cbmpbhehts requiring Eittle thought, the advice to educatibh 

is tb stay in pibse tbuch with emplbyers arid bui!d a capacity to be flexible and adaptive tb \ 
change. 

• there is a direct relationship between uherriplbymerit arid lack bf educatibri. 

• the largest share of federal educatiprial funds for ybuth are uritargeted arid cbrrie frbrri^ 
the vocational education basic grant tb states. Federal edubatibrial experiditure for youth 
per participant is fairly low, about forty dollars per student in 1981 . Even of tjiis small 
?^PJ^'^^' so"^® '^n^s may substitute for state and local expenditures. Federal vdca- 
tionaj education policy has been criticized as attempting too much with tod Ijttle resour- 
???L"^LSJ'^?^i^_^L^9A^®_®r^ '^^s'^s for its initiatives, and not recognizing that its suc- 
cess depends on state and local cooperation. 
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• There is great diversity in the participation in and subsequent effects of vocational educa- 
tion. Vocational education is a very diverse arid decentralized enterprise in the United 
States. 

• outcomes of participating in vdcatidrial education are not certairi because of data lim- 
i^3|jons and the difficult nature of this evaluatibn problem. For a rribre limited cbricept of 
?^^?c/s, it can be said that some programs are effective for sbrhe students bri sbrrie mea- 
L^T^s o^'^^^'all employment-related effects of secondary vbcatibrial educatibri are 
modest in comparison to the effects of sex, race, arid sbcibecbribrhic status. Secbridary 
^55^^lL9'^?L®^^p3t[on has a small effect on reducing drppduts (perhaps because it comes 
too^lat^ in the cprricpjiJm): Students 1^ secondary vocatiprial educatibri have about the 
same basic skM| attainment as gene^^ students. However, fewer vbcatibrial 
education stpdenjs go onjo further schooHng than general curriculum studerits after high 
school graduajiqn^ '^^_^^J^P^^J^^T}j^z^M^^^^ effects of postsecondary vocational educa- 
tion appear more substanjjal and consistent. Vocational educatibn graduates are judged 
by empibyers the begin- 
riirig of empibymerit. Manufacturers prefer vocajional education gaduaies for jobs requlr- 
irig less thari a four-year degree by a rate of 85 percent: Manufacturers would prefer high 
schbbi prbgrams tq teach both employabMity and specific job skiiis: State legislators view 
vbcatibrial educatibri as particularly good at teaching job skills, career^wareness, and 
gbbd work habits. 

• Almost 80 percerit bf h.gh schbbi studerits take sbrne vocatjonal education courses: How- 
ever, brily 11 percerit can be called cbriceritratbrs (that Is. studerits who elect to take more 
than six credits in a specific field). Increased participatlbri iri secbridary vbcatibrial educa- 
tion wouRI most likely result in mbdest improverrierits iri prorjuctrvity arid a riarrowirig bf 
Income differentials for males and females arid varibus racial grbups. The effects bf 
secondary vocational education should be viewed iri the cbritext bf the effects bf all 
secondary^ducatton. 

• Higher placement rates in secondary vocational education prbgrams are related to 

P'?^_®"l®nias an agreed-upon purpose of secondary vocatldtpl educatidn by adminis- 
tration and staffff. (2) entry with high interelf and potential, (3) staff 
that is enthusiastic about and res po for placing students, (4) teachers who have 
regular contact with employej-s regarding piace^rient, (5) stu whd participate in 
ybuth brgariizatibris, (6) students who are provided basic education f /i^ and job- 
readtriess skills, (7) staff that resembles the racial Wlance of the community served, (8) 
avaiiability bf trarispbrtatibri to jobs, and (9) curriculWi oriented to the needs of 
empibyers. \. 

• Withiri educatibrial cbmpbrierits, basic skills iri cbmmuriicaljori, comprehension and corn- 
putatibri may be the mbst severe barrier fbr a high percentage of those most prone to 
empibymerit problems. Basic acaderriic skills are said tb be clbsely related tb success iri 
the wdrkplace, Hdwever, imdrig whites, basic skills attairimerit has'ribt been fbund tb be 
closely related td erripldyrrierit status brearriirigs of high schbbi graduates. 



• Institutidnal job training appears td be cost-effective,. but it is bfteri cbriceritrated_bri Ibw- 
level, high-turndver dccupatidns and segregated by studerit body arid facilities. Traming 
should only be provided for dccupatidns that are in demarid arid ribrmaljy require trairiirig 
for entry. Disadvantaged youth with apprdpriate suppdrt s; ices shduld be iriydlved with 
advantaged youth in attractive and respected training Institutidns. The best training prac- 
tices available should be incorporated If public spdnsdred training is td be cdmpetitive 
with other sources. 
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• Training must be linked with aggressive placement services and preferably with guaran- 
teed employment for the most prone to employment problems. 

• Fb/ those lacking basic skills, the basic acaderhic cdmpdheht of education must take 
priority. After basics, career explpratidh, job search skills, and placement services are 
important. Vocational education has not been helpful in remedial efforts through CETA 
because participants did not have the basic skills to benefit from vocational education and 
because of the short duration In these programs. Interventions providing remedial educa- 
tion and employability skills have been quite effective in subsequent l^bor market 
success. 

• Competency attainment In educational programs must be benchmarked to provide jndi- 

vIduaNncentjves, prescribe services, document performance to employers, and assess the 
attainment of Individual participants: 



• The school-to-work transition^is a v^ry unstable period; therefore, emphasis on more 
transferable competencies may be most effective, 

• Vocational education is very good at many of the activities needed to deal with youth 
employment probierns (e.g., teach basic skills, corhbinihg education with work expe* 
riehce). Secondary vocational education could give first priority to broader education and 
less to training in specific job skills; that is, it could provide remedial educatidh. empidy- 
ability skills, occupational and educational information, and finally dccupatldhaHy specific 
skills and placerheht. Pdstsecondary vocational educatidh cduld emphasize training in 
dccupatidhally specific skills. This design wduld require cldse articulation df secdhdary 
and pdstseccridary vdcatidhal educatidh prdgrarrs. 

• Vdcatidhal educatidh can be a strdhg fdrce in attracting empldyers to a local area and has 
a rdle in teaching entrepreneurial skills. 



About informatidn-related Servlcei 

Research findings reinforce the value of Information-related skills in the search for work. 

• Job search skills accompanipd by labor market information are of great value to all youth, 
especially the disadvantaged: ' 

• Renev^al of emphasis oh making labor market and educatiohal inforrnation available is 
needed. Ihfbrrhatibh of this kind is useful in reducing uhemplbyment. 



About Transitioh-reiated Services « 

Effective trahsitibh and maximizatidh df bppdrtuhities and training (sepehd dh well- 
cddrdih^ed trahsitidhs frprri dhe phase td the next. 

• Cddrdihatidh df services requires specific determihatidh of what and how coordination Is 
td take place as a matter of policy. iWdst successful cdllabdrative efforts are initiated 

Ideally, wjth success depending on the individuals involved. Coordination can be 

enhanced by establishing similar regulations for all federal programs (e.g., eligibility spec- 
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iflcations, reporting requireme^^^ and making delivery systems less com- 

plicated Institutional cooperation Is possible where incentives are appropriately 
structured: 

' • ^fl^^i^Jl^^JP §5^^??" pubiic-sponsored youth employment prog^rams and community- 
based organizations will benefit the effectiveness of these programs: 

• Placement, sorting, and^re^de^ntiaMing were key f^^^^ i^®_P^?'^^^5JJ^P?9^^s 
of GETA training; Placement services and job search training appear to be low-cost and 
effective ways of increasing short-term employment for job-ready youth: 

• Some gbverrimerit policies established for other purposes reduce youth employment 
opportunities (e.g.. mihimum wage, payroll taxes). 



About Wbrk-Experiehce-related Services \ 

Research data emphasize the advaiitages of previous work experience to the potential entrant 
to the job market. 1 

• A significant number of youth lack a resume l^eflectihg credible work experience arid i 
approprrate work habits. \ 

• ^P*'^ ®^P®''^®nc® high school is related to fewer weeks of unemployment in the year 
after graduation. School supervision of work experrence Is related to equity achievement 
(by sex and race), higher skill levels, and occupational status. 



• Manufacturers prefer to collaborate with vocational education by providing work 
experience: 

• Work experience (even if supervised^ without education is ineffective at reducing school 
dropouts, encouraging return ib school, or improving emplbyabllity. : 

• Placement rates fbr vbcatibhal educatibh students depend on an active local economy 
and the type and size bf industries in the ecbhbmy. 

• Public service emplbyrheht and subsidized private employment are as effective in develop- 
ihg eitiplbyability skills as other types of employment. 



Summary 



This section of the discussion identified and described major components of a comprehensive 
employment-related education and training policy to address youth employment. Upon reflection, 
the following points seem most sagnificant to federal vocational education policy development. 

_ Pl'^^i^ ^ide arj-ay of services^is needed at all ti^^ 
tive^and efficient, th^se services rnustj^e sensitive and responsive to the 

opment sjajus and ot^her cjw^^ and the condition of the labor market: ^jfferent 

service emphases are needed at different developmental phases, for youth with different character- 
istics (e:g:, income level, place of residence), and with changing labor markets: 
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Second, the identified services can be and are effective in imprbv^rrg youth emplbymeht^they 
do work. However, lack of one service cbmpbheht can limit the success bf another (e.g., traihihg 
without placement, guidance without labor market ihfbrmatibri). There is also substantial rbbrii for 
imprbvihg quality and quantity of services. 

Third, vbcatibhal edUcatidh js a rtiajbr provider of the educatibh-related service cbrtippheht 
and, to sditie extent, iiibst other ty^^^ of heeded services to improve youth employ riieht. This 
capacity could be altered in quality, scope, and mix of services. 

Fourth, many other public and private agehclf 5, institutions, and entities, are also providing 
effective services to improve youth employment. C omplete and efficient coverage of needs to 
ensure youth employment will require coordinatir n in planning, delivery, and evaluation of all ser- 
vice componenis. 



Flfth^ the delivery of service components takes place at the local leveMn unique situations; 
success of any federal ln^itlat|ye depends heavily on what jocaNties and states are wHiing and ab[e 
to do. The federa|gover^nment^shquld align its^expectat[^^ a'^^.strategy with attention to this real 
ity Jfjedera[ initiatives are to be carried out. they must also be initiatives for states and local 
communities. 
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CHAPTER 5 



OVERVIEW OF CURRENT FEDERAL YOUTH EMPLOYMENT POLICY 



This section provides a brief summary of current federal youth employment poiicies as a con- 
text for viewing the policy recbmmehdatibris that follow. Jn table 12. present policies are catego- 
rized into those focused bh iricreasihg emplbymehtdemand; increasing jaccess and education- 
related services, and improving infbrmatibh, trarisitibh. arid wbrk-experierice-related services, the 
newest program, which began 1 October 1983. is the Jbb Training Partnership Act, which is tb 
replace CETA. 

TABLE 12 

^ / ■ 

SUMMARY OF PRESENT FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

THAT AFFECT TlHE VdOTH LABOR MARKET 

(In millions of dollars) 



1982 Appropriatlbhs 
br Estimated Revenue 

Authbrized Lbsses {unless _ _ Prbgram 

Program 1982 Funding otherwise specified) D^criptibh 



Ihcreasing employ- 
rtient demand 

Targeted Jobs 243* Provides a nonrefundable tax 

T;>x Credit credit to employers hiring 

persons in specific groups, 
inciading disadvantaged 
youtfl? 

Economic 1,157^ 1,009° f ''^^'^A PL^^?:9''i®D^?^ incen- 

Develbpment ^I'^gs ^or private-sectoj- 

Programs Investment In areas of higf^ 

unemployment or low 
I ihcbme* 



Minimum wage — — The Fair babbr Standards Act 

prbvisibhs currently prdvid^ for a mini- 



mum wage of $3.35 per Hbur. 
A submihimum wage is avaiJ- 
able to certain emplbyers_bf 
students through Labbr De- 
partment certification. 
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TABLE 12 (cdntinuedj 



Program 



Author ized 
1982 Funding 



1 982 /^proprlations 

Loses (anjes 

otherwise specified 



Program 
Description 



increaseing access 
and education- 
related services 

Job Training 
Partnership 
Act 



Vdcatidhal 
education 



2,800 



735 « 



646^ 



Improving irifbrrriatibh 
trahsitibri, and 
work-experience- 
related services 



Provides programs tb prepare 
youth arid uriskilled adults for 
entry into ths labor force arid 
to afford job trairiirig pro- 
grams to the economical ly 
disadvantaged. 

Provides federal dollars to 
supplerherit vdcatidhal expen- 
ditures at the state and Ideal 
levels. Vocational education 
programs provide job skill 
^'l^inir^g in secondary and post- 
secondary schools. 



U.S. Erripldymeht 
Service 



735 « 



Distributes f Urids to state 
erhpldyriierit service agencies 
to prdvi(Je job seekers with 
labor market ihfdrmatidh and 
placement assistahcee 



SOURCE:^ Christensen (1982, pp. 2^^ Budget Office Sou rces: Funding authori- 

??l'PA[^"_fi^'Tf^_3^J^n is taken from the Ommbus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. Amounts 
apprqpnat^ are taken from the 19^^ appropriations bills, or H. J. Resolution 370 (P. L. 97-92), as 
interpreted by agency budget officers. \ 



Suppjementai Source: For the dobs Training Partnership Act, information was based on more recent 
cbngressional action. 



*Ari additlbnal $30 rhiUibri iri ddrhiriistrative expenses is authbrized cinder the Omnibus Budget 
R^conciliatiorL Act bf 1981, although orily $20 rriillion was appropriated under H. d. Resolution 
370 (P. L. 97-92). i 
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•'Jnclades $500 million for Urban DevelbpJTierit Action Grants, $.290_rhilli6ri for the Economic 
Development Administration, and $367 million for Community Development Block Grants 
(eDBGsJ. Total funding for CDBGs^js $3,666 million, but only about 10 percent of this is for 
ecbribrhic developrhe^^^^ activities. THis figure does not include amounts author ized~fGf~the~" 
Farrhers Hdrhe Adrhihistratibh^B^^ and Industrial Lpan Programs. 

'Tnciudes $440 mjllidh for Urban bevelppment Action Grants, $223 PiiMion 

__ pevelbpmeht Admihistration, and $346 million for Conimunity bevelopm 

**This program began on 1 October 1983; the funding described is fo/ 

* Additional federal funding for vocational education programs at the postsecondary level occurs 
through grants to indivJduais, such as P^^^ ' 

^ Only a portion of the U.S. Employment Service budget was Addressed in the Omnibus Recbricjli- 
ation Act. '_ 

•includes funding fcr grants to states to ca^ out the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act, as well 
as activities mandated under other legislation, such as the Trade Adjustment Assistance Act.: : : 
Some additional resources are available for services rendered to GETA prirrie sponsors, loc^l 
welfare agencies, and others. 
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CHAPTER 6 



ALTERNATIVES AN0 REeOMMENDATreNS F0R VOeATIONAb EPUCATION 

PdLiCY FOR YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 



This section will describe^a series of alterriat^ivesjyjt^^^^^ 
\n§, arid redirecting fed vbcatibrtal education policy in aiding youth emplbyrheht. The policy 
alternatives, recbrrimendatibhs, arid their discussibh are derivsci jrom the preceding analysis of the 
youth erhplbymeht prbbtem arid the rote vbcatibhal education might play in its amelibratibh. The 
criteria used in developing and discussing the recbmrriehdatibhs are presented first. 

Critr^H^ for Poiicy Reconimehdatibni 

Four criteria gleaned from reviewing pr posed policy analysis procedures, discussing the pro-- 
cess Df managing policy development, and reading policy analysis papers were used as a basis for 
the following policy recommendations. The crit^rEa are as follows: 

• Gives purpose jo Oovernment enterpii^^^^ r;ecommendajion be cjearly and 
easjly seenjo^innprov^ yo^^ ennpioyrn^ent by professionals as^eM asjhe general public? 
is the recommendation consistent with the prescribed role of government, in this case the 
federal government? Does the policy recommendation address defined factors that con- 
tribute to the youth erhplbyrneht prbblern? 

• Effecllve— Is there a high prbbabllliy that the policy recbmmeridatibh will enhance ybuth 
emplbyrneht? Effectiveness may be specific tb a particular target grbup, prbblerh type, 
and/or situatibh. 

• Feaslble^ls the policy recbitirriehdatibh pblitically plausible, in that relevant gbyernmen- 
tal Units will agree tb authorize the prbgrams and appropriate resources? Is it administra- 
tively possible tb irtiplerhent and rUstaih the recdmrnehdatibn in terrtis df quantity, quality, 
staff restraints, and organizational capacity? 

• Ihtegratibh/cdherence— Does the recommendation fit together with agency rnissjqri, other 
purposes of this agency, and other recommendations made? Does the recommendation 
complement the purposes and activities of other related agencies? 

Implementation of the criten^ necessar;ily uneven because of the quantity and quality of infor- 
mation it was possible to addre<;s in this policy analysts paper. 

L_i 

Policy Alternatives and Recommendationo 

hiormajty, a policy analysis paper proceed^ to a series of policy alternatives fbr which advan- 
tages and disadvantages are provided as a basis for consideration and possible decisibh by pbli- 

I 

o 
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cymakers: This paper will move in that directldn, but with a special feature. The service cbrripb- 

D®Di^^L?„y^°^^_®'PPj9y_"^®GiP^'^^^ might have been considered alternatives, except that past 

expeneQC|^ ha^sj^^ 

be redo^ced sabstantially. An^d so the components do not really stand as alternatives, bUt as Uhiqlie 
arid necessary parts of a total system^: [n this context, alternatives have been constructed arbUhd a 
series of tensions, or issues^, focusing on the relative emphasis to be given various service cdrtipd- 
rierits. The tensions for federal vocational education policy are the following: 

• Emphasis on serving all youth versus youth with high risk of experiencing empldyment 
problems. 

ErrijDhasis bri serving younger versus older youth: 

Ernphasis bn p^^^ education services only versus education and other employment- 
related services. 

• Emphasis dh reducing labbr sUpply versus demand-side causes of youth unemployment: 

Sdme df the dther tensidns are emphasis bh providing short-term emplbyrnerit versus long- 
term empldyability, emphasis dn preventing erhpldymerit prbblerns versus remediating prbblerhs 
once they occur, and tmphasis dn federal gdverhmeht bp^eratlbhs thrbugh states with matching 
resources versus directly with local education agencies. These tehsibhs were cbatempJat<:#dvfai^-.>* 
i^^L'^^iPn^ '^^J'f.^ut are already Cdvere in the recdmmendatidhs addressing the abbve tehsibns. 
A[sa ?yi^icient information was not available frdm this analysis td develbp specific recbrhrhehda- 
tions about these tensions. 1 

Each poHcy pjternatlve brjefly to make the tension clear and td give sdrhe back- 

grourid. Following this discussion are the poN^y recommendations that are thought td address 
most effectively the role of the federal government in the policy arena of youth employment. 
Recbmmeridatioris are as specific as the preceding analysis allowed and are based on examination 
bf the sburces of the youth emplbyrnerit problem; Ea^ch recommendat[on is followed by a listing of 
its available relevant facts, assumptlbris. cbritributibri to federal government purpose, effective- 
ness, feasibility, arid Iritegratibri. 

_ __ _ _________ / ; 

Policy Alternative: Emphasize Serving ali Youth 
versus Youth with High Risk bf Uhemplbymeht 

As noted in the sectidn dn the size of the ydUth wbrk force arid future trerids Iri ybuth 
employment patterns, there will be abdUt 32 rhlllibh ydUth iri 1990idbwri frbm almbst 39 milNbn iri 
1980). All are potentially at risk regarding empldyrneht prbblems. Shbuld vbcatibrialeducatibn 
assist in preventing these problems fdr all youth dr fdcUs its efforts bh t^dsembst likeJyLtb expe- 
rience long periods of unemployment (at current rates, perhaps numbering 1 mllllbri)? The rriatter 
is complicated by the diffbcuit^^ prisdicting befdrehand which youth vvtMlave ertiplbyrheht prdb- 
'^"^^ J^^aL'? !5"_own is that youth who drop out of high schddl, live In poyerty areas, and are df 
rtilnority race are more likely to have these problems. 

• l>ojjcy^^R ecom^menda^ The federal government^ shculd assume i<&ader8hip in ensuring 
that vocational education is responsive to the employabllity needs ^1 all youth who want 
to Work. Speciaj focus oHederaraf tcnt[qn arid resources shoajd be directed to youth at ' 
most risk regarding sustained employment problems. The purpose of federal vocational 
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education iegislatlon for the past twenjy years has been to provide preparation for work 
that is of high qaaiity. allows ready access,-a nd4s^ uited44:^^ Interests of stu- 

dents. That legisiatibn has helped^ to devejop an existing system with substahtial capacity 
for educating youth (I.e.. enrolling more than 17 million students In twenty thousand insti- 
tutibhs and erhployihg more than three hundred seventy thousand fuii- and part-time , 
teachers^. Th^s diversified arid deceritralized system^^i^ effective. M Is widely available and 
has considerable capacity in facilities, teachers, and curriculum^ It has built a niche 
among the other entities assisting iri the process of prepar|n^^ This 
system should be maintained and Irriproved Iri its effectiveriess and efficiency: 

At the same time, federal resources, in thejcoritext of a maridate to erisure equality of 

opportunity, should be used to improve the oppbrturiity of those youth mbstatiisk 

regarding unemployment. Vbcatibhal education's capacity has beeri fburid to be poorest 
L^ J*^© same geographic areas where thb^^ risk are llvirig: areas experlericirig pov- 

erty, high-proportion minority race resiclericyi high urierriplbyrrierit rates, and low educa- 
^JP^^l ?y?jnment among youth. The federal gbverhmeht should target some of its resour- 
ces Jo these areas through formulas used to distribute federal funds to states, through 
special competitive g^rants directly to loial educatibhal agencies serving these areas, or 
through other appropriate means. Ensu a system bf ybcatibnal education respbrisive 
to all^y out h. with part icullar fe^ attention tpTybuth at high risk regarding sustained 
ujiemployment^ would provide fai^^^^^^ distribution bf emplbymeht artibng ybuth and 
improve the overall employment Of youth. 

Pblicy Recomm^ talce the lead lit ensuring that all 

vocational education programs ara of high quaUty and up-to-date in technology^ If stu- 
dent time is to be used as effectively in vocationaj education as ij can be In otj^er forms of 
education or experlerice, arid particularly jf it is to provide an "edge" for youth at risk, 
vbcatibhal educatibh must operate at the highest level of current practice: Therefore, pro- 
gram curricurum and facilities must refject preserit arid future changes in technology 
affecting the wbrkplace. Further, the most effective arid efficlerit mearis of Iristructiori 
rhust be provided by staff whb are kribwiedgeable about both the sta!^ of the art iri educa- 
tion and traihihg fbr the labor market. 

Vocational educatibn is the behefic/ary bf many task arialyses of occtrpatioris coriducted 
In the past and present; but this is hbt.enbugh. Along with good irifbrmatsbri abbut the 
present co ntent of j obs for which tramirig is provided^^^irifbrmatipri is needed abbut the 
raf© of change In these jobs and the specific riature of chariges. Knowledge of these 
changes has particular Implicat for teaching basic skills, erhplbyability skills, career 
exploration, and labor^m^^ mVormidXVon in vocational educatibh. as well as fbr teaching 
job-s^pecific skjlls^m tjijs ligm skills in vocational educatibh takes bh hev/ 

rp^aning and importance; these skjljsfo foundatibn fbr develbplng Ibhg-term • 

emplb^abi[ity: tocaj^ program ad^^^^^ committees can be an Impbrtant source of infbf- 
matibn on thie changing organjzatjqrji and technology of t+ie workplace. In accomplishing 
this recbrrimendation. vbcational^edubatjon has the oppo|[ijnity to link closely with busi- 
riess arid iridustry. as well as with the wider education ^ professions. This 

recbmmeridatlbri is fbcused on reducing youth employment problems caused by structu- 
ral factors. ■ ; ■ 

Policy ^Recbmmehdatibn: The federal government should take leadership to 

the ydcatidhal^edt^at|bh pr^ ls i:iear as to wJiat jtjs accomplishing artd tha^ this is 

made clearly and widely known to vbcatibhal education's various publics: By examlriirig 

*' , _ . > ^ ' 'i 

■ ■ ( 
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students' tests ahd-gradesHt bee 

tjon courses. What is much less obvious is whether what is learned js known and valued in 
the labor market (even though those representing the jabdr market to ybcatidhal educa- 
tion Indicate that the skills are valued). The error may be in assuming that stUdehts are 
aware of what they know {that others don't) and that employers are aware of this 
difference: 



Tlie recommendatiqr?-fs tha^^ education should certify wjiat students know at 

thejime they l^ave a progr^^ that the value of this certification be clearly and widely 
commani^cat^d tojhqse^ho shoold know—parents, employers, legislators. Employers 
particularly mast be made aware of what st^ents of vocational fdacatiqn know and hqw 
ibjgJ^AO^^ their productivity and work expactatlons^T be^ertl fication pro- 

cess will ihvbive pe^'^o^'fi'Tf ncejestfnj and desc ' 
they know, The development of standardized tests for various occapational areas i| 
^Iread^ell underway. Means are also available to commanicate what stad^ knOw to 
erhplbyers^dp^h ihdiyiduai basis; more cbmmunicatibn of this kind is needed: ' 

Policy Rec6mri4hdatlbn: The federal gbvernment ihbu!d asstihie leaderihip lb eniurbf at 
a mihimumi that all vbcatlbnal educatlbh programs certify that students have learned 
emplbyabllity (Jbb-seekihg and Jbb*cbpihg| skllli. A majbr component of ybujth uhem- 
plpymeht is related to the greater frlquohcy (as compared tb adults) with which youth 
enter arid reeriter the labor rharket. Each entry is often preceded by a peridd of unem- 
plpymerit. Increased instruction in the processes of job seeking a job coping is likely tb 
reduce the average Uriemployrrierit rate arid dufatldri. This trairiirig rieed ndt be df Idrig 
duration: Successful demonstratiori progra^^ for job-seekrrig skills have beeri as short as, 
several djays In length with appropriate follow-up supportive services. 

' T]1*^_P''9^'^'PD of Job-seeking and job-coping skills appears llindamental even without 
other training (i:e:, specific [ob skills^ basic skills)^The costs of this training would bfrela- 
**y®i? Io^ _^?'l'''^^'^"^_'P^J®"^'^_^^®^^ ^®^®^'9P®^J_" s^^ver^ forms. Vocational 

teachers, aithqugh genera Ijy linowledgeable about the occupations they teach, may tjeed 
Inserylce education bq teaching jqb^ and job-coping skiljs. These ski|^^^ 

taught as separate classes or integrated into, more occupationally specific cjasses: They 
shbuld be addressed at the butset bf vocatibnal educatibn: By age fourteen br fifteen, 
ybutri whb chbbse vbcatibnal educailbn shbuld kribw how to search fb?ari apprbpriate 
job and tb cbpe with a jbb once It is entered. 

- ' ' • i . -• 

Policy Recommeridatlbri: The federal gbverrimerii shbuld take leadership In ehsuring ih«it 
vdcatldhal educatidri pibgrami attract ituderits with a wide rpnge bf ability arid sbclbecp- 
ribmic status. As reddrhmerided earlier, vdcatidripl education should take the respdrisibil- 
ity of erisuririg the empldyability bf all yduffj who warit td work. Orie of the effective 
rhearis df assistirig the disadvantaged is by irivdiyirig them in rheariirigfUl edUcatic^riai 
experierices with their more advaritaged peers. As part bT tne public schddl system, both 
secoridary and postsecoridary, ydcatidrial educatidh has the dpporturiity to Use this 
strategy— a strategy not available ♦© other employmerit aria training endeavors more spe- 
cifically targeted to disadvantaged youth. By attracting a large prdportiori of all high 
school students, this diversity among students would be at least partially ensured. Voca- 
tlqnal educat[on can contribute to the democratic values of our society by this strategy. 
The emphasis on b^aslc skills and emnplqy^^ the'secon- 
dary^leve|shquld facijitate reacNng^this recqmrnenda^ on improving the 

unequal distribution of employment problems among yqtith: 



— • PStfcy Recojnmendld[on: Tlie federal government thoaid usame^leadershipjn ensuring ^ 
that youth most at risk Regarding sustained employabHity problems have a ]onj|*to 
' individual employabillty f Those youth with high proJt)abnity of employ mentiproblems 
either expected or actual; shbuld be provided the opportanity to develop a forma) 
employability plan. This pl^ would outline the goals'^of the ihdiviilaai and stipaiale com- 
mltrrjehts made by the stude^?., parents, school, arid labor market'(perhaps a particular 
employerj. 

Vocational edUcatibh might also take responsibility for iriitiatirig arid faeilitatirig the plari 
development. These plans cpuld be similar to the individual educational plaris developed 
for special education students. The experience in special educatibri bbuld be used as a 
model in defming expectations and iinplemeritihg' these plans. As with the jDribr recbm- 
mendation. the target is on reducing disparities in the distribution bf emplbymeht prob- 
lems among youth. 1 

\ ■ ■ ' », . 

Poiicy Alternative: Emphasize Serving Yoilrtger versus Older Youth 

For vpcajL^naj education, this tension is qulckly;translated into an emphasis on secondary 
versus posjse^condary and aduU^^ fourteen to fifteen, most youth are in school and 

riot looking for work. By age sixteen to seventeen, job holding begins, some have dropped out of 
school, arid over half are wbrkirig or jook|rg for^ork^ Workir^g is often p^art-time during the school 
year arid summer: At age eighteen to nineteen^ most leave hj^ghjchool and go to work or further 
schbblirhg; almost 75 percerit of this group works full- or part-time: Duririg their early twenties 
most ybuth are mbvirig tbward self-support. 

Thrbugh th§ period bf youth, iridividuals ribrrnally become more co^nmitted to work, seek 
mbre permarierit arid rewardirig jbbs. shift frbrri part-time to full-tirne wo^k, charige occupations 
and industries, iricrea.se earnings, iricrease wbrk skills arid labb& market k^wledge. arid are per- 
ceived as rhbre reliable by emplbyers. Trauma duririg this ^me is assbclatMNwith dropping but of 
scjhbol, drug or alcohol addictibris, arrest for crinie, discrirriiriatibri, early chifabirth, marriage, mbv- 
ing away fro m^ome, and uh^plbyhleht. Different cbmbiriatibris of services\are rieeded at varibus 
•phases of vocational develdprtienf to impact bri these traumas. Shbuld the federal gbverrirrierit 
emphasize serving one group at the expense bf the bthers? 

• Policy Recommendatioh: the federal loverhineht ihpuld tafce^ Jeaderihip role iH eniur| 
ing ciarif^ation and cqmmqQteation \^ the public of the iimilaritiei and differenc^i In tr 
gpais of seconda^ and postseconda^ education programs. Similaritief ind 

differences shodjd requirementi. These programi^ 

should be responsive to Jhe vq^^ needs of their students. Secondary 

^ vocationaj education should jeac^^ emp^qyabjlity sklMs, and job-specific skills, 

iri that D^er of priodty; The emphasis of secondary vocatlQna[ education 
, ' Ibrig-term empibyatiijity. F^bstsecondary vocationaj ptograms should teach job-specific 

^ sklils. emplbyabifity sklHs, and basjc skills^agaln in that order of priority^ The different 

order bf erriphasis is appropriate to the vocationaj deveiopmental stage of typical students 
iri these twb levels bf programs. Emphasis bri bas|cskjM^^ 

^ecbridary level wbuld partially alleviate the terisibri arid forced choice on students to take 
fewer academic cbursfes wheri they^take vbcatibrial education. Also the focus bri more 
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^^geheral erriplbyability skills fits their rieed tb begiri to make the traTisitibri to work— work 
generally made up bf a wide variety bf jbbs duririg the peribd bf ybuth. Widely transfer- 
able skills are mbst irhpbrtaht at this tirhe. 



Less emphasis on job-specific sJ<Mls fits the jabor market available to yoojh^ Access to first 

while reqaij-ing some minimai level^of basic skills^reqaires very littje jn^t^he way of 
specific job^skiKs^A new skill of ase to these stadents may be^^^owjo [ea/n^n Jheir own 
from working in these low-skiil jobs, the opposite priority in emphasis seems appropriate 
at the postsecondary level, given the above recommendation for secondary vocational 
education. Approximately 75 percent of high school students take some vocatibnai educa- 
tion courses. If secondary vocational education programs f^nphasize basic skills and . 
employability skills, there should be less need for focus in this direction at the postsecon- 
dary level. Rere an ernphasls on job-specific pkills should match with :ie vocatiphal 
development of the student and the rrature oi the jobs available to siudehis at their hbrmal 
age of leaving school. ^ 

However, tralnihg ihdt>asic skills and employability skills must still be available for stu- 
dents who did hot develop thern at the secondary level, either by choice or because they 
dropped but of school. Also, it should be recbghized that there are yaribus levels of basic 
skills. The advanced levels mvblvihg prbt>[em sblvihg, analysis, synthesis, interpretatibn, 
and evajuatidh can always be increased. There arelhe "learning tb learn" skills that will 
reduce future training obsts for youth and society, This recdmmendatibn concerning slin- 
ilarity and differences iri goals will mean some differentiation in evaluation criteria for jdlf- 
ferent levels of programs. The ability td~get a job, hold it successfully, and negotiate effec- 
tively in the labor market would be an important criterion for secondary vocationaj 

education; but high expectations of placement In training-related occupations and earn- 
ing advantage would be much less appropriate. 

F^oiicy Recommend The f ederaj gj>vernment shquid |n sUmajatjng and 

facjiitaUngjcioser arlicaiation ^J^Jh^conteiit^n^ stadejit^t^^ ^^^PH^^^^^^ 

P9^]^^^^^P^Ity9^f^^}9'^^^ ^^^^^i'91 P'^^f 9^^^^9J^31^^^_^1 edacat ion 

responsive to the vbcaUoff^ai 6f. «9lbpment needs of youth and the labbr market. With the 
difference in relative focus bf secondary and pbstsecbndary vocatibnai educatibh, and 
with the delay bf cbncentrated job-specific traihing. It Is Impbrtant tb put in place plain 
and direct prbcedures for youth io cbritinue their vbcatlbnal education either directly after 
high schbbi or after sbme intervening peribd bf time. This ready access is impbrtaht if 
youth are tb have bppbrtuhlty tb enter mbre skilled, "adult" jbbs through vbcatibhal edu- 
catibh while efficiently building oh the vbcatibhal educatibh and wbrk experience they 
already have. 

V 

- \ _ _ •* ~ _ _ " _ 

As secondary vbcatjr ^s? edujatibh teaches basic skiMs (including the more advanced lev- 
e\s> and eniplo^'f biluy sfJIls to avbtd "shbrtchancjihg" students taking vocational educa- 
tion in acailst'-ilc |:^ref)aration, it is more likely students will nned more spec?ai|zed training 
at the po^tc-iicoiidary level. Vocational education ha^s. In the ^scen* prsst, err phaslzed^the 
need for artlf^t lation; the problem has been Interri^lvei^' studied, vvitli ^^elaiieci recommen- 
o'atlons made fdr Its provisjon. What is needeii! no v Is/enewed ccj^frr^trri^^ The 
fjr "^ l i ne In tng youth popujation already b^irtg expiyienced atjh(?> pciii'secqnd^^ level in 
ter of enrollments mjght^serve as a motij/istmg factor m stimulating renewed attentibn 
to ^ • matter of program erticulatibn: The nrbvlsjon for close artioalat»oh Is necessary if 
disadvantaged youth are tb i »-netrate to hi.^her-leve! jobs in ways that use their full 
abilities; 
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Policy AHernative: Emphasize Providing Education Only veriVs Education ^ 
and 6ther Services 

Vbcatidrial edacation is seen Primarily as a de^l[werer^f8C^^^ and training, and not so 
much as a provider of the other services needed for a comprehensive employmant plan (e.g.. 
access, information, transition, and Work-experience-related services). However, these latter servi- 
ces are; to some degree, sapplied by vbcational^educat[6n: Shou[d the relative emphasis in voca- 
tional education i^ove toward increased attention to these jitter services in addition to (and per- 
haps at the expense of) educatibri-reiated Services? 

• Policy Recommendatlbn: The lederai government shbuid assume a leadership role to 
ehsureihat ydcational education programs, at a minimum, teach carier explbratibn and 
Ibcatidh and use of labor marMt ihfo|rmaiibn ib all their students. In order tb rnal<e 
appropriate career decisions, itudents must kribw themselves, bbtfr their interests and 
aptitudes, and the world 6\v^prk. In order to make satisfactbry decisibhs, they heed tb 
know what interests various Kinds pf work will satisfy and the requiremehts bf various 
kinds of V/drfc. Through carefer explbratibn arid labor marl<et irifbrmatibri, students are 
assisted in making appropriate career de^^^^ which will allow them tb mariage their 
work lifes to their own satisfaction and to be productive iri cbntributirig tb the setisfactib- • 
of others. It is necessary f^r vocational edUcatidh to address this issue_;cbritiriubusly at all 
levels since both individuals and the wdrld df wdrk change over time. This recbrhrtiehda- 
tion niaL^Jy s^ilj'SSses ybuth employment prdt^ems created by the structural characterise 
tjcs of the labor market/Again, curriculum materials to teach both expldratidn and infdr- 

. mation are already ny^ilabje. Labor market information is becdming more readily available 
throtjgh the work of the National and State Occupational Infofmatldn Coordinating 
Committees. , / | / 

Hbwever. as witS emplbyability^ skiHs. many vqcatjonai teachers may need jr[service ^du- 
catibh to haridie these tbplcs appropriateiy. Teaching career exploration and labor market 
ihfbrmatibri sKbuld serve tb Iric^reae students* mbtivatibn as they more clearly see and 
personalize the link between their vbcatibhal education preparatibh and the labor market. 
Further, these skills link directly vvith effective use of basic skilis. emplbyabllity skli $ ar/d 
bccupatiorially specific skills aa students becbme rnature and becbrr»e familiar with the 
labdr market. v ' - 

• Policy Recommendatiph: The fedler^i gdvernmeht should ice the lead to ensure that the 
supervised work experience pdrtibh df ydcatibhal educatibh (cbbperatlye vbcational edu- 
cation) maihtaihi a definite classrOpm training cbmpbhent and i definite training plan 

• and that it involves occupatloni witti real learning pbssibilitiei, Theie pfbgrami ihbuid be 
made available by the tenth grade i^\they are to assiit in reducing early high schbbi sepa- 
ration (dropping out). Work experlerice has been shown td cdntribute to youth empldya- 
bMity by providing a sort of 'track recprd." but only when combined with training in basic 
skijis. ennpjoy^abilit^^^^^ Nnking prtjgram can provide assist- 

ance in makin^th^e first successfunran^^ to work: Work placement sites 

must offer adequate^pportunity to and attjtudes. When 

this learriing is accbmplished. the placernent s|tD should be changed^ Again 
and currictJium materials, as well as teacher/coordinator education, are already in place 
tb ensure hjgh quality. \ 

i \ 

\ ^ . 
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^Pecause these programs are relatively expehsiye compared to vocational education 
o'ccurring only In classrooms, most gains could be obtained by targeting them first on 
youth v?lth high risk regarding empjoyment probTems. Apprenticeship programs might be 
modified for use with secondary school students. Since dropping out of high school be- 
gins in Jhe tenth grade and Is substantial at that point, supervised work experience pro- 
grams need to be available by jhat grade in combination with other special resources if 
they are to assist with this probabje cause of Itater youth employment problems. Students 
who have already dropped out of high school sr^ often reluctant to return to the tradi- 

^'R".^' ^^A*^PIp'!?9J'®?' A^P®''^J^®^^^^ ^P^^l^^^^ Pr^S/?"^^ provide a mechanism 
for students to continue their education in a special setting. 

Policif Recommendation: the federal gotrernm<ent should assume leadership to ensure 
that students in Vocational education pr6g$am% have ready access to job placement and 
counseHng serVfCes. Again, as a mean^ of reducing it ^ duration of unempioyment for 
youth, placement and counseling ser/^ces must b*" -iadily available and should not be 
hampered by difficulties or cbmplicatibrjC -.^lateb tc transpbrtatibn, locaiibh, llmitGd hours 
of access, paperwork, and appbiritmorit.'j:: vadulirj-g. Optimal fbr high scHbbi stuijrients 
would be to have these services available vhe schbbl. Where these services are hm 
available or where arrarigements cahnbt trJde tb provide them through cbbrdiriated 
efforts with other agencies, vbcatibhal educatfbn should seek to prbvide thern. 



Often, the schbbl cbunseiihg staff may be short of time, with pribn!y going to those stu- 
dents gpihg bh to higher education. At least equal tirhe shbuld be made ayariable for 
those who want to go to work. Similarly at the pdstsecdndary school level, ipp placement 
and counseling services must be readily available and might be provided by the employ- 
ment service if those services are flexible enough in organization and delivery to meet the 
needs of youth. If services are to work for those most tikely to experience empioymejit 
problems, they must provide individuai attention and the physical means to take students 
to potential employment^sites and Interv^^^ ''lPjsc?"}^Qt^^?^JA^J"^®stm3nt 

already made 'GJ^^^^.^^L^'^^l^^^^^^l^Jl P*^^^^ ''?L°'l'^?^Til'^J_^?l^i^J5^^_^'^*'5?^^ demon- 
strated effectiveness for it to be left to chance: dob placement and counseling activities 
are also an important source of feedback to vocational instructional programs bh the 
strengths and weaknesses of their work, as well as on the changing nature of the labbr 
market. 

PcHcy Recommendation: The federal government should take the lead in ensuring that 
vocational education cbbrdlhates Its efforts with other agencies and brganizatibhs (e.g.^ 
Private Industry Cbuhcils# employ men! service^ apprenticeship brgahizatibni^ state bccti- 
patibhal informatiON cbbrdihatihg committees^ cbmmuhity-based brgahizatibhs) in order 
to provide youth employment service compbhehts effectively and efficiently. Vbcatidnal 
educatibh Is hot the rnost effective or efficient rhechahfsrh to prbvide all of the needed 
service cbrhpbhehts. Several are not particularly related to institutions with an educa- 
tipnal mission. Some other service cdmpdnents are already effectively institutionalized in 
places dther than vdcational education, if services are to be provided in a systematic and 
continuous fashion, coordln.^tlon will be required. 



Improved coordination has been achieved over the pasj several years and sjTO^a]d be Rein- 
forced by implementation oMhe Job Training Partnership Act: Experience has sh^wn thnt 
effective coordln^ation requires Ihe parties to have something t^ exchange, be of mtituai 
benefit, be aware of how and why the other operates, respect and trust each other, have 
access to and communication with each other, and have at least sbrne sirhilarity in gbals 
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and values. The concern for reducing youth ernployment problerns ckn serve as a uniting 
mechanism if elevated to an appropriate degree of attention. The federal government can 
provide leadership in spedfying what coordination is to take piace (e.g . funding cycles, 
reporting schedules) and demonstrating this coordination at the federal ievef. 



Policy Aiternalive: Emphasize Redacing tabor Market Sappiy*Side versus Demand-^Side Causes 



Vbcatjona^ education was designed to have an impact most d|rectiy on the supply side of the 
labor market— on people who are present or future workers^: However, evidence has been pre- 
sented that vocatibnal educaii^'h can also irifiuence labor market demand: For example, vocational 
educatibh has. been used as an economic development strategy to retain existing firms or attract 
hew firms id a particular geographic area. Vbcaiional edbcatibn teaches entrepreneurial skills, 
which can lead to establishment bf hew firrns arid better rnariagemerit bf existing firms. Imprbvirig 
labor demand, can have substantial effects bri reducing ybuth emplbyi nt problerns. In this cbri- 
text. should vocatibnal educatibh increase its emphasis bri more directly cbmbatirig demarid-slde 
causes bf youth emplbymeht prbblerris. even at the experisr o\ supply-side services? 

• Policy Recbmmendatloh: The federal gbverhmeht should be a leader In ensuring that 



ybcatibhal educatibh Is respphslve as a mechanism to increase the quality and quantity bf 
labbr market dernahd. Both the quaiity and quantity bf labbr demand can substahtiaiiy 
increase the empldyabiiity bf ybuth. Jobs that cffer real learning pbssibiiiites, are not 
'/dead end,** and provide reasonable cdmpensation and working conditions are rrtiportant 
to the vocational development of youth. Sufficient jobs of this type are presently not 
available for youth (or even adults). Through teaching entrepreneurial skills as a compo- 
nent of an economic development strategy^and through Job creation efforts, vocational 
education can potentially impact on both the quality and quantity of labor market 



The rnajbr cause bf erriplbyrrierit prbblems is lack bf jbbs. This fact is the primary lirriitatibri or 
barrier tb the effects bf the abbve recbmTheridatibris bri the ybuth erriplbyrrierit prbblerris, particu- 
larly to youth riibst at risk. Vbcatibrial educatibri, as is true fbr any supply-side riiechariisrii, sirriply 
does riot create jobs iri any very direct way bri a large scale. Therefbre; giveri the Urril bf available 
jobs arid the probable position of youth in competing with adults for employments vocational edu- 
catibri*s role iri youth erriplby merit is destiried to focus prlmWrWy bri reducirig frictibri^S uriemplby- 
rrieht, reducing structural uhemprpyrrieht (where jack of training is the problem), and fbsterlhg the 
equal treatrhent of youth who seek erTiployrheht. The above rjcbmmeridaticns have this focus. 
Many do not Involve new activities for vocational educatidn. Several of the recommendations can 
benefit from research and development efforts already conducted (i.e.. studies of secondary and 
postsecondary program articulation, career educatjon. job placement and counsenng. porfor- 
mance testing, transferable skills, and currjculum devejopment). These past efforts need to be 
combined In a^ore compreheris[vM5 strategy and made L'lsuch aj^y as to give priority 

f^ccessjo youth most at risk regarding em^pioym6ntj5rob|ems^ Other rec^ as 
1^®_?^J^^J"9 l"_S9aLs_oi secondary versus posj ^'^^_"^^*^^'^? ^^e 

of better information about the rate of technological change in work, require new efforts with fresh 
starts: 



demand. 



bimitatjons and Barriers 
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The secphd cbhstraiht to implemehtihg the recpmrriehdatiohs was cbhtaihed in the overall 
evalUatibh.of ybcatibhal edUcatibh in the Vbcatibhal Educatibh Study cbhducted by the Natibhal 
Institute of Education (1979). The cbhclUsiph was that the federal gbverhmeht exjDectthg tbb 
much from too few resources and that vocational edUcatibh prbgrarhs were very diverse and Under 
most direct control of local and state government. First, concerning resources, new activities and 
renewed emptfaslspn prior thrusts require substantial resources. If th0re are no additional resour- 
ces, they must be obtained by diverting them frortl other uses. This policy paper has not specifi- 
cally addressed opportunities for substitution or reallocation of resources lo youth. The Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act should serve as an appropriate supplementary souice of resources to facilitate 
the implementatfon af several of the recommendations. Efforts should be made to Inform voca- 
tional educators a jqutJhe_opportunJties this net could provide. Second, concerning the control of 
vocat[onal eUir: *_^n and management of^the changes suggested jr[ the recommendations^ the 
federa[gov ?rrn»cnt has inflaen^ce through th^^ of its fund[n^g, accountabilijy^reqairenrients, 

research. > J* '^^y^^op^^^^* ^^PA'^^^h^^^^l^^^^^^^^ L®^" 
era! funds, thesejunds could probably be most^effed^^e l^^V ^^'^^ ^i^^^A^^j^A'l®^'^^"^'?®'!^^ 
changes (as opposed to maintenance) and then advanced as incentives (as opposed to stringent 
laws and regulations). 

A third constraint In Irnplementing the above recomntehdatlons. particularly as tNey may 
involve the goal of fairer redisniOu* of unerhplbymeht among youth, cbricerris the availability of 
poiltlcal courage arid iritegr-ly -r »A'Mi iaWe considerable teriaclty and resolve to take emplbyrheht 
opportunities away from some youth (most likely those livirig in hbripbverty areas) arid prpvide 
these bppbrturiitles to other youth (rribst likely livirig iri jDpverty areas, pfteri iririer-city and rUral 
arid ofteri of rhiribrity race). This is a seribus pblitical challenge fbr each level of gbverrimerit to 
face^espocially so for a federal gbverrimerit seeking a \\jsi leadership rble. 
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APPENDIX 

souRees of FiNbiNGS regapdJng service components of YbUtH 

EMPLOYMENT PObiCY 
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A SUMMARY OF THE FIfiDINqS OF EVALUATIONS OF PAST EMPtOYMiNt AND 
TRAINING-RELATED FEDERAL POLICY BY SOURCE 



• National Commissidn for Employ ment Policy (1979a, 1981a) 

- Employ ment problems of disadvantaged youth should be a critical dbmestrc issue. 
* ^A'^.^J'Sl gO/emment should take lead role in imprbvihg erhploymeht prospects of 

these youth (with substantial role fdrsta^^^ Ideal gdverrimehts and cdmmuhity). 
" should be targeted dh thdse itidst in heed, 

- FederaJ^resources should be targeted on Idng-term empldyability frather than short- 
term employment): 

- Need to jmprove ba^ic educatio brdaden dppdrtunities for mihdrity 

^"At®"l^'®_y9^^1'^jJ^Pr9^?A"^P'^ training programs, and mdve disadvan- 

taged youth into regular jobs: 

- Limit federal funds to activities t^hat further the federal interest. 

- Use federal resources for projram improvement and innova^^^ not maintenance. 

- Use federal funds to stimulate larger state and local expenditures to raise functior^al 
literacy and general ernployabllity skills: 

- Target federal funds to Improve program in areas of high concentration of low-income 
families and high ghempldymeht. 

- Pdstsecdndary vocatiohal educatibh is more clearly associated thsit secondary pro- 
grams with ecdndmic benefits ifi terms of emplbyment and earnings, and these bene- 
fits may be especially high fdr the disadvantaged. 

- Use federal funds td increase access to pbstsec:.hdary vocaiional education programs 
where pdsltive benefits are cjear and substantial. 

- Establish similar requirements (e.g.. eligibility, funding cycles, reporting) for all 
employment and training programs. 

Continue federal interest in improving sex equity in vdcatidhal edQcatidh. 

- Establish a clearer distinction between secondary (primarily education) and postsec- 
ondary (primarily specific Job skills) vocational education. 

- Tnere is much diversity in vocational edgcation prcgrams. 



• National Institute of Educajion ^1981 j and the nYe contracted studies by Haney and 
Woods (1982) and Woods and Haney (1981) 



- Vbcatibhai education is a diverse and dacentralized enterprise: 

- Federal vbcailbhal educatibh policy attempts to accomplish too much with tob few 
resburces. 

' There are sometimes inismatches between the ends and means of federal policy: 

- Realizing the ends of federal pbllcy depends heavily upon state and local policies, 
practices, arid resburces. t. 

- The central prdblerri in cbbrdiriatirig vbcatibhai educatibh arid CETA prbgrams was Iri 
determiriirig specificeJIy what was to be their furictiorial arid reciprocal relatibrishlp. 

- Available data for resiaich were tdd limited arid the research problbm tpb difficult tb 
attribute du?cdmes to specific vdbatidri&l educatidri experierices. 
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- Some forms of vpcatiphal educatibh for some types of students are associated with a 
variety of gainful empjoyment advarttaps (e.g.. emplbyrrient rate, status of jbbi 
number of weeks SNOfked, and weekly earnings), 

- Sniali amount of evidence that secbhda educatibh has some "hbldlhg 
power*Mn keeping students in high school. > 

- Eniployment effects of vocational educatibh are mbdest when cbmpared tb the effects 
of sex and raca 

- Bas|c skiMs in rMdIng, wn mathematics are about the same fbr secbhdary 
vq^cationai and general program students. 

- Ba^sic^skiij^s attain me^nt b^y (for whites) does not show much effect on either 
employment status or earnings. 

fsiatlbhai Genter for Research in Vocational Education (Bishop 1982; Campbell et al. 1981; 
Campbell et<fel. 1982; CampbelK Gardner, and Seitz 1982b; Campbell, Orth, and Seitz 
1981; Campbell, and Seitz 1982; Hotchkiss 1982; tewls. Gardner, Seitz 1983; Mckinney et 
al. 1981; Merteris et al. 1980; Gardner. Nunez and Russell 1982): > 

- No differences in unerhplbyrneht rates for vocational and nonvocatlona[h[gh scf^^ 
graduates; pb^tsecbhdary vocational education graduates generally had lower unem- 
plbymeht rates thsri peers. 

- Vbcatibhal education students were below academic and above or equal to general 
curnculum students in basic skills. ^ 

- Only bhe-third of vocational graduates in contrast to two-thirds of nbnvocational 
g^raduates cpntihue their educatibh after High schbbl. 

- Only about 11 percent are cbhcehtratbrs [take six br more credits in a specialty area). 
The effects of race, sex, and sbcibecohbmic status overwhelm the effects or partici- 
pating in vocational education. 

- 5ncreased participation in vocational educatibh may be able tb cbhtribute modestly tb 
improving productivity and narrowing income differentials (e.g.. for sex and race 
groups): " 

- Work experiencB in Jiigh school (Involves about two-fifths of students) is related to 
fewer week^s^f u^nemployment (7 to 12 percent reduction for white men. more for 
women and minorKy students) in the y^^^^ of 
work experience (about 15 percent of students) |s related to equ|ty achievement (in 
!ab6r force participation for minority youth and pay U}7 males) and high skill levels 
and occupations. 

- Secondary vbcatibhal educatibh had small effect on reducmg d/opping qut^(^qne more 
credit bf vbcatibhal education associated with 6.1 percent reduction in probability of 

.drbfrpihg out;] explahatibh was that vbcatibhal education does not become available 
Until grades eleven and twelve, althbugh dropout rate is highest in grade ten: 

- Vncatibhal educatibh graduates with bccupatibhally specific trairiihg require 18 per- 
cent less bh-tJie-jot> training and were 9 percent more pi oductive In the first two 
vveeks and 6-7 percent higher* therepfter. 

- A large majority (85 percent) of riahufacturers prefer tb hire vbcatibhal graduates 
^y^^ nonvocational graduates for jobs requiring less thari a four-year cbllega degree. 
Prqvjdin^g work experience was the most ^^referred form bf cbllabpratibn with voca- 
tional T^ducatlan by manufacturers; both emp|dyability skills and job skills were most 
preferred to be taught at th , 

. - State legislators thought doing particularly well at teaching 

jj>b skills, increasing awareness of career opportunities, and teaching good work 
habits: 
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- Higher job placement for students participating in secondary vocatibnai education Is 
likely when tl) it is an agreed upon purpose of secondary vocatibnai educatibri (not 
primary purpose, as now seen by educatbrs. students, parents and emplbyers); 

(2) entry js restricted to students with hi§h interest and potential; (3) staff enthusiastic 
and responsible for placing; (4) teacher a Hctve regular contact with emplbyers bver 
placement; (5) students participate in youth drgahizatrohs; {6) students are provided 
basic education skills and job readiness skills; (7) staff reserhbles the racial balance bf 
the community served; (8) transportation to jobs k available; and (9) curriculum is 
oriented to the needs of employers. 

• Vice President's Task Force on Youth Employment (1986a) 

- Problems of ybjjth unempjoym^^ 

* Fbr high percentage of those at risk, lack of basic skills in communication, cdmpre- 
hensibn, and computation is the most serious barrier. 

Significant number of ybtith lack a resume reflecting credible work experience and 
appropriate wbrk habits. 

- Delivery systerris fbr programs must be less cbmplicated: 

- Beribw emphasis bn making labor market information readily available: 
Strengthen relationships between public youth prograrris and community-based 
brgahizatidhs. 

- Youth emplbymeht prbblerhs are tb complex to be addressed by a single institution or 
initiative. 

- Vocational schools are good at j3e^^^ 

- ErnDloynient, trainmg, and education jDrbgrams can arid probably db work better thari 
their reputations ihdjcate. 

- No one strategy works for everyone. 

" ^^PY P' shortcomings of prdgrams are appaj ent but igribred. 

- Basic problems are not in identifying what works but in replicating the positive 

^PP^^^^P^?- 

- institutional cooperation is possible where incentives are apprdphately structured. 

• Office of Youth Programs^ b.S: Department of Labor (Mangum & Walsh 1978; Rist et al. ■ 
1981; taggart 1980; Taggart 1981; Taggart 1982; Taggart 1983). NoJ«: While the later Tag- 

gart repbrts were riot published by the Office of Youth Programs, the^ Included here 
because of his earlier cbnriectibri with this office; ajthough the Rist and cojvqrkers was 
riot iDublished by the Office of Ybtith Programs, it is based on evSluations sponsored by 
the office. 

- Most types bf service is bf sbme use. but ribthirig has resulted Iri sub^antial redaction 
in yduth unempldy merit. 

- Outreach was an overrated service. 

- Assessment is riecessp.ry as Idrig as there are mbre clients thari sibts arid a variety of 
services are available. 

- Work experience vyithout educatidh is ineffective at reducing school .dropbuts. eri- 
couraging return to school, or improving erhpldyability as any other em|3lby merit 

- institutional training is cost-effective but is cdriceritrated on low level, high-turribver 
occupatibns and segregates students. 

- On-the-job training has [acked the training cdmpdnent. 

- Oqunsaiing jsja useful j:omponent of employability deveropment and placement if 

focused on employment-related issues. : ^ 
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- Job search dkills acGbmpahied by labor market information are of great value 16 all 
youth, especially the disadva 

- Need to involve disadvantaged (with support services) with advantaged youth in * 
attractive training institutions. 

- Train only in occupations that are In demand and normally require training for entity. 

- incorporate the best training practices available to compete with other modes bt 
preparation^ 

• Link training w!th aggressive placement efforts and preferably with guaranteed 
employment. 

' yL®^_y99i^_??^PL^yj^5n^_l^^ 3 developmental perspective; youth have different 
^^^A^?^P^I?^^^L^?^P^^^^^^P^ n^^J^ of service at different phases in developmeht. 

- Increase use of performance requirements for participants and standards for 
programs. ^ 

- Provide a multiyear sequencing of activities to build employment-related 
dbmpetehcies.^ ^ " . j 

- Cbmpetehcy attainmeni must be benchmarked to provide individuai incentive, pre- 
scribe services, document performances to employers, and sort among the 
disadvantaged. \ • 

- Vbcatibhai trainihg has hot been a major element in remedial job training program for 
youth— participants have riot had adequate basic acaderSjc skills to benefit from voca- 
tjbrial educatibri arid stayed fbr too short a time. 

- Schbbl-tb-wbrk tTahsitibri process is highly volatile arid involves a large element of 
chance; therefbre, emphasize transferable cbmjsetehcles. 

- Ihterveritibris that prbvided remedial educatibri arid erhplbyability skills were quite 
effective in istlprbvihg subsequent labbr rriarket success (e.g.. dbublirig of earriirigs). ; 

• Placement, sbrtihg, arid accrediting were key factbrs in explairilhg jDbsitive irhpacts bf 
CETA training. 

- CETA programs were able to produce their impacts, even thbugh they were targeted 
?/lt^J5se_of low socioeconomic st^^^^^ persons with low achievement, the disadvan- 
taged, and minority groups Jeast f t'ectively served by vocatibhal education. 

- Secondary vocational education could be a primafy provider of remedial education, 
employabjiity skjijs, qcc^up occupationally specific skills, and 

Pi^^®"l®r^' P*^^l^®A^_"^5''y PJ93J^U^^ ^^l^^PJ^^P PPUl^^y provider of occupatjonally 
Specific skills; these two levels of education would have to be closely articulated. 



Congress of the Uriited States. Congressiona! Budget Office (1976, f977a. 1978. i98Gb, 
1982) 



- Very difficult tb predict which uriemplbyed teenagers wiii have persistent problems 
with uriernplbymerit; however, characierisilcs such as bcjirig of minority race or a hi^^h 
school dropout br ambrig Icrig-term uriemjDibyed Increase chances. 

- Sbme gbyerrirnerit pbjicies established fbr btfier purjDOses reduce youih emplbymerit 
oppbiluhities (e.g., mihimU 

- The largest share of federal educatjt>n Vvnirl loi youth that are uritargeted cbmes frbrri 
vocatidnal education basic grant funds. 

- Wide variation exists ifl quality and e)itent of participation in vbcatibhai educatibri. 

- Federal education programs for youth are fairly inexperisive:bri a per participant ' 
basis, primgnly because of low ©xpe per participant in vocational education 
P'L^9'L^"^_s (_^_PPJ'P^L'P_^i?Ly P?r student). 

- Federal expenditures for vocational education may partially substitute for expendi- 
tures by states and localities: 
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- For those who lac k^^ skiiis, this strategy of ehhahcihg job qualificatiphs 
must take priori transition to work can be assisted by 
providing career exploration, job search training/and other placement services before 
students leave high school; ^ 

- Success in the workplace Is closely related to basic writing, cdmmunlcatidn. and 
cbmputatiohal skills. 

- Work experience albho (even if supervised) does not Improve employability of disad- 
vantaged ybulh. 

- Substantial gains in emplbyability for disadvantaged youth are possible when they are 
offered a cbmpihatioh of ser including remedial education, welhstructgred work 
experiehibe, arjd training. 

- Minimal behavioral arid program perfbrmarice standards are important to program 
success. ^ ' 

- Placement services arid job search trairiirig appear lb be low-cost and effective ways 
to Increase short-term ertiplby m^ 

National Academy of Sciences (Shermari 1983): 

- The economic structure of the United States ecbribmy is shifting frbm mariufacturirig 
to service: although some service jobs reduire very little kriowledge, bri average the 
shift to servicers |s likely to require mol -^ucatlpri of empibyees. 

- A[though there is agreement that jobs ar , Jhahjirig because of techriblogical iriribva- 
tions. there [sjijtte agreeme^nt on the nature of these changes over the next twerity 

^PL^^n^^JP^A'J^^^^ an Increase in knowledge requiremerits; oth- 

ers will be broken into discrete^ routine components requiring little thought. The 
advice tb educators is jo stay in close touch with employtiS and build a^capacity to be 
flexible arid adaptive to changes: 

- A direct reiatibriship exists between youth unemployment rates and lack of schooling: 
ybung people dropping but of school later have a more difficult time obtaining a job. 
Some vbcatibrial educatibri prbgrams *iave kept pacejvith technojoglcal change, and 
others are poorly mr*ched tb the labbr market; placement rates often depend on an 
active local ecbribmy. 

- Effectiveness of vbcatibrial educatibri should be Interpreted jri the context of the etfec- 
tiveness bf all of Aitieric^^ secbridary educatibri. 

yyide variation exists in the effectiveness bf vbcatibrial educatTbri programs. 

- Work experience alone, without services such as trairiirig arid placemerit. dbes ribt 
appear to improve the empldyability of disadvahtaged youth. 

- V^Dcatlonal education can be a strbrig force iri attractirig emplbyers tb an area. 

" Mj^^tsuccessfur collaboration efforts are initiated Ibcaliy arid success bfteri deperids 
. on the Individuals Involved.. 
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